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The  intranet.  Everyone's  talking  about  it,  but 
few  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  Whether 
you're  talking  business-to-business,  or 
business-to-consurmer,  Sun  can  show  you  the  opportunities 
associated  with  the  intranet,  and  then  provide  you  with  the 
products,  service  and  support  to  help  you  implement  those 
solutions.  Everything  from  industry-leading,  easy-to-use 
Netra™  servers  and  key  industry  partnerships,  to  the 
revolutionary  Java™  technology,  and  SunScreen™  and 
Solstice™  FireWalM™  security  products.  So  don't  waste  time 
and  resources  trying  to  re-create  the  wheel,  call  Sun.  After 
all,  we're  the  intranet  experts-we  helped  invent  it.  To  learn 
more  about  Sun  or  business  solutions  already  in  place, 
contact  us  at  http://www.sun.com  or  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  370. 
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INTRODUCING  SECURE,  OPEN  SERVER  SOFTWARE  FROM  NETSCAPE. 
Now,  within  your  organization,  you  can  create  an  intranet  for  publishing 
information  online.  And,  with  hyperlink  technology,  your  people  can  con¬ 
nect  to  information  with  a  simple  point  and  click. 

7W  Netscape  software  includes  encryption  technology  to 

A  FREE  60  DAY  I  protect  your  work.  Also,  Netscape  Servers  are  based 
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on  open  industry  standards  and  are  available  on 
Windows  NT  and  Unix  platforms  from  Compaq,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 
Informix,  IBM,  NCR,  NEC,  SCO,  Siemens  Nixdorf,  Silicon  Graphics,  and 
Sun.  So,  if  you  want  your  people  totally  connected,  don’t  just  wire  their 
computers:  Hotlink  their  information. 


Call  us  at  1-800-409-6498.  Or  see  us  at  http://info.netscape.com/ciowi 
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Q:  What’s  http://www.premenos.com? 

A:  The  best  resource  for  information  on 
Electronic  Commerce. 

Q:  Says  who? 

A:  The  340,000+  people  who’ve  already 
accessed  our  web  server. 

Q:  What’s  up  there? 

A:  The  latest  news  on  the  merger  of 
X12/EDIFACT  standards,  new  EDI 
reference  models,  trade  shows  & 
conferences,  a  reference  library 
of  electronic  commerce  articles 
and  more... 

Q:  Who’d  put  all  of  that  up  on  the 
worldwide  web? 

A:  Premenos.  Of  course. 


Premenos 


Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know  about 
Electronic  Commerce. 

1-800-426-3836 
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Mho  can  seriously  ponder  the 
Web  for  more  than  five  minutes 
without  coming  to  believe  that 
he  or  she  is  a  bona  fide  business 
genius  to  whose  virtual  door  the 
world  will  eagerly  click  a  path  for  the  simple  plea¬ 
sure  of  exchanging  some  cyberbucks  for.. .well, 
for  something  or  other? 

I  am  one  of  these  deluded  souls,  a  fledgling  genius 
with  a  bright  idea  that  I  choose, 
portentously,  to  call  My  Busi¬ 
ness  Model!  There  I  was,  staring 
off  into  space,  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  model  leapt  through  the 
air,  like  alien  pod  spore,  and 
took  over  a  portion  of  forebrain 
that  only  seconds  before  had 
been  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

And  what  suddenly  inhabited 
my  forebrain?  A  vision  of 
supermarkets.  Not  your 
average,  old-style  super¬ 
markets,  with  heaps  of  limp 
roughage  languishing  under 
drought-restricted  mist  nozzles. 

No,  these  were  information  age 
supermarkets  with  hardly  any 
roughage  at  all.  Sleek,  metallic 
supermarkets  bent  on  becoming 
regional  kingpins  of  Web  com¬ 
merce  by  implementing  that 
activist  slogan:  Think  locally, 
act  locally. 

In  My  Business  Model!™ 

(which,  because  Mom  and  Dad 
raised  me  to  be  a  sharing  kind  of 
guy,  I  now  release  into  the  public 
domain),  the  supermarket  becomes  an  Internet  access 
and  service  provider,  leveraging  its  public  role  as  a  key 
community  gathering  point  to  become  a  virtual  com¬ 
munity  gathering  point.  What  other  centrally  located 
civic  institution  is  the  focus  of  so  much  steady  repeat 
traffic  and  outright  good  will?  We  all  eat;  we  all  need 
to  replenish  our  stocks  of  Cocoa  Krispies  and  Velvee- 
ta.  That  means  at  least  one  visit  per  week — and  if 
you’re  as  inefficient  as  I  am,  two  or  three  or  even  four 
visits.  (And  is  it  really  far-fetched  to  think  of  the  Web 
as  having  been  built  along  the  lines  of  the  supermarket 


My 

Business 
MOdcL 


business  model,  in  which  countless,  essentially  unre¬ 
lated  resources  are  collected  and  made  accessible 
through  a  single  interface?) 

Any  remotely  observant  shopper  will  have  noticed 
that  supermarkets  have  been  rapidly  absorbing  new 
service  and  merchandising  opportunities.  At  a  nearby 
multi-acre  emporium,  I  can  acquire  flowers,  pizzas, 
prescriptions,  video  rentals,  dry-cleaning  services  and 
radial  tires  under  one  roof.  So  it’s  not  such  a  stretch  to 

imagine  some  largish,  forward- 
thinking  grocery  chain  getting 
into  the  Internet  in  a  big  way — 
merely  by  adopting  My  Busi¬ 
ness  Model!™. 

In  My  Business  Model!™,  the 
supermarket  buys  a  nice  T1 
pipe  and  creates  a  Web  site;  then 
it  private-labels  a  browser — free 
to  all  customers — that  automat¬ 
ically  connects  to  that  site.  Us¬ 
ing  a  simple  template,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  create  a  personalized 
Web  page  that  would  configure 
his  or  her  weekly  brand-specific 
grocery  orders,  picked  on  a 
VRML  tour  of  the  supermar¬ 
ket’s  aisles.  This  list  becomes  the 
basis  for  the  customer’s  core  re¬ 
lationship  with  what,  in  time, 
will  be  much  more  than  a  su¬ 
permarket.  Eventually,  this  page 
would  “open  up”  to  enable  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  variety  of  local  and  re¬ 
gional  merchants  (that  might 
just  want  to  advertise);  links  to 
nutrition  and  health  informa¬ 
tion;  one-to-one  product  pro¬ 
motions  triggered  by  intimate  branding  knowledge 
collected  from  willing  customers’  pick  lists  (gold 
mines  of  demographic  insight);  online  banking  and 
bill  paying;  an  e-mail  service  knitting  together  vari¬ 
eties  of  civic  endeavor;  movie  schedules  and  ticket 
buying....  And  much,  much  more. 

Everyone’s  paid  tremendous  attention  to  the  global¬ 
ness  of  the  Web,  but  in  the  humble  opinion  of  My 
Business  Model!™,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
its  potential  contributions  to  local  life.  A  supermarket, 
as  the  quintessential  community  institution,  could 
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TO  ATTRACT  CUSTOMERS 
TO  YOUR  WEB  SITE. 


With  UUNET®  Web  hosting  services,  you  get  a  site 
that's  a  breeze  to  browse  through  -  at  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  hosting  your  own.  Our  high- 
performance  Web  servers  are  directly  connected  to 
the  Internet  via  redundant  45  Mbps  links.  That 
means  you  get  reliability  and  performance  you 
can't  match  with  internal  hosting. 

While  you  avoid  the  hassles  of  hosting,  you 
enjoy  full  control  of  your  site,  choosing  your  own 
domain  name,  and  updating  your  content  any  time. 
You  can  even  add  functionality  with  custom  CGI 
scripts.  And  conduct  confidential  transactions  with 
our  new  secure  server  option.  Best  of  all,  since  your 
site  is  on  our  network,  there's  no  security  risk  to  your 
internal  systems.  UUNET  also  offers  a  variety  of 
high-speed,  dial-up  and  security  services.  Sound 
attractive?  Then  call  us  at  1  800  465  6965. 


THE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


TM 


http://www.uu.net  info@uu.net 


UUNET  Canada:  +1  800  463  8123  UUNET  PIPEX:  +44  (0)  1 223  250  100  EUnet  Germany:  +49  (0)  231  972  00  VARs/Resellers:  +1  703  206  5796 
Other  inquiries:  +1  703  206  5600.  Official  Internet  Access  Provider  to  The  Microsoft  Network™ 


©1 996  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved.  UUNET  is  a  registered  trademark  and  The  Internet  At  Work  is  a  trademark  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 

All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  NASDAQ:  UUNT. 
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gather  and  redefine  the  life-supporting  ingredients  of 
modern  community  life,  as  well  as  offer  a  pathway 
from  matters  of  local  and  regional  interest  out  to 
those  of  national  and  global  importance. 

I  have  bravely  subjected  My  Business  Model!™  to 
the  scrutiny  of  esteemed  WebMaster  columnist,  book 
author  and  marketing  guru  Jim  Sterne  (see  “Getting 
Personal,”  Page  22).  Sterne  believes  that  Internet  malls 
are  among  “the  dumbest  ideas  around”  but  concedes 
that  the  local  approach  has  some  merit:  “The  ability 
to  see  electronically  who  has  a  sale  on  shoes,  who  has 
a  discount  on  tires  and  who’s  got  my  favorite  flavor  of 
Snapple  in  stock  would  be  well  worth  the  price  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  purloined  privacy,”  he  says.  “I’d  happily  have  some 
button-pushing  box  boy  know  about  my  penchant  for 
popcorn  and  ice  cream  in  exchange  for  some  real  ser- 

*  t » 

vice! 

But  he  worries  about  a  supermarket  trying  to  be 
“all  things  to  all  people....  For  now,  I’m  still  having 
trouble  finding  out  if  anybody  nearby  has  bare-root 
roses  on  sale  and  is  it  too  late  to  plant  them?” 

I  pressed  Sterne  to  bottom-line  it  for  me,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  an  endorsement.  He  complied  as  follows: 
“The  only  way  an  Internet  mall  is  going  to  work  is  if  it 
is  geographically  focused  and  doesn’t  try  to  imitate 
the  failed  MecklerWeb  in  the  process.  McCreary’s  on 
the  right  track,  but  he’d  better  watch  his  speed.” 

I’ll  settle  for  that.  I  offer  my  model  to  anyone  who 
thinks  it’s  worth  pursuing  (asking  in  exchange  only  a 
small  crediting  plaque  near  the  bottle  return).  The 
beauty — and  the  terror — of  this  business  model  thing 
is  that  each  one  launches  into  pristine  territory;  no 
one  knows  for  sure  what  will  work.  Mine,  of  course, 
may  fall  on  its  face.  But  what  about  Your  Business 
Model?  If  you’d  like  to  share  it  with  me,  I  would  wel¬ 
come  the  stimulation:  mccreary@cio.com. 
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or  your  main  course,  they 
he  you  chase  the  cow. 


ncl  £ 

make  you  cnase 


You’re  ready  to  dive  in.  You  want 
to  enhance  your  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  by  placing  the  power  of  the 
Web  directly  inside  them.  But 
first  you  need  the  proper  tools  - 
flexible  technology  that  works 
across  any  platform,  with  compo¬ 
nents  that  can  be  served  up  and 
implemented  in  a  hurry.  You  also 
want  good  service  —  a  partner  www.spyglass.com 
who  works  with  you  and  delivers  on-time. 
Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  the  truly 
customized  multi-platform  support  you’re 
looking  for,  many  Web  technology  providers 
are  out  to  lunch. 


May  we  suggest. ..Look  into 
Spyglass.  We’re  the  only  partner 
that  offers  Web  technology  kits 
to  order.  We  cater  our  tech¬ 
nology  to  fit  your  needs,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Our  unique 
client/server  components  can 
be  placed  directly  into,  well, 
anything.  Financial  software? 
Indeed.  Hardware?  Hardly  a 
problem.  PDAs?  Absolutely.  If  you’re  ready 
to  open  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunity  to 
your  business,  your  products  and  customers, 
then  contact  Spyglass  today.  We’ll  help  you 
Make  The  Net  Work. 


SPYGLASS 

Make  The  Net  Work™ 


Spyglass,  the  Spyglass  logo,  and  “Make  The  NetWork”  are  trademarks  of  Spyglass,  Inc.  For  inquiries  call  1-708-245-6615. 
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No  Money  Down 


erox  Engineering  Systems 
(XES)  belongs  in  the  Rip¬ 
ley’s  Believe  It  Or  Not  of 
Web  site  development.  The 
group — one  of  eight  divi¬ 
sions  of  Xerox  Corp. — 
budgeted  $125,000  for  its 
Web  project  but  spent 
approximately  zip.  It 
launched  the  site  (www 
.xerox.com/XES)  before  con¬ 
struction  was  even  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin.  And  it 
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KERRY  VAIL: 

An  act  worth  copying 


got  executives  from  one  of 
its  main  competitors  to  help. 

XES  achieved  the  seem¬ 
ingly  unachievable  because 
it  had  already  made  some 
smart  investments — not  in 
technology  but,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  in  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  for  one  of  its  executives. 
The  beneficiary  in  this  case 
was  XES  Marketing  Seg¬ 
ment  Manager  Kerry  Vail, 
who  was  pursuing  an  MBA 
at  the  University  of 


Rochester’s  William  E.  Si¬ 
mon  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  on 
Xerox’s  $48,000  dime.  In  the 
fall  of  1995,  Vail  was  asked  to 
develop  a  corporate  Web  site 
as  a  project  for  a  class  on  IS 
for  management.  “It  wasn’t 
in  my  charter,  and  [XES 
wasn’t]  scheduled  to  work 
on  a  Web  page  until  1996,” 
says  Vail.  “But  the  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself,  and  I 
decided  to  go  for  it.” 

Rather  than  having  to  en¬ 
list  high-priced  consultants, 
Vail  had  ready  access  to  the 
expertise  of  Simon  profes¬ 
sors  Avi  Seidmann  and  Ravi 
Kalakota  (see  “Off  the  Cy¬ 
bershelf,”  Page  12).  Her  de¬ 
velopment  team — actually 
her  study  group — included 
executives  from  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  of  Xerox  in  copier 
sales  and  service.  “I  had 
worked  on  [Kodak]  projects 
in  other  courses,  so  now  my 
turn  had  rolled  around,”  ex¬ 
plains  Vail.  “We  worked  on 
it  in  class  and  then  would 
meet  nights  and  weekends 
to  develop  content.  Some  of 
the  best  ideas  came  from  the 
Kodak  people.” 

In  just  five  weeks — at  vir¬ 
tually  no  cost  to  Xerox — the 
site  was  up  and  running  on  a 
Simon  School  server.  (It  has 
since  moved  in-house.)  The 
$125,000  originally  budget¬ 
ed  for  development  has  been 
rolled  over  into  advanced 
technologies,  intranet  appli¬ 
cations  and  Web  site 
staffing. 

While  XES  has  a  number 


of  goals  for  the  site,  its  most 
important  function  is  gath¬ 
ering  “voice-of-the-cus- 
tomer  market  research  data,” 
according  to  Vail.  “Tradi¬ 
tionally,  when  we’ve  wanted 
customer  information  we’ve 
had  to  do  formal  focus 
groups  and  joint  studies, 
which  takes  a  ton  of  time 
and  money.”  Now,  using  on¬ 
line  forms  and  chat  groups, 
“we  can  get  that  kind  of  in¬ 
formal  information  quickly 
and  from  more  people,”  she 
says. 

The  site  is  also  enabling 
“major  cultural  changes”  in 
the  division  by  giving  whole 
project  teams  information 
that  was  formerly  seen  only 
by  managers.  “People  are 
very  function-oriented  and 
tend  to  get  lost  in  their  own 
little  worlds,”  says  Vail. 

“Now  our  engineers  are  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Gosh,  I  went  to  our 
page  and  I  found  out  things 
I  didn’t  know  were  going  on 
before.’” 

XES  sales  reps  are  also  us¬ 
ing  the  site  to  instantly 
retrieve  brochures,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  product  specs. 
“That  comes  in  handy  when 
you’re  in  the  customer’s  of¬ 
fice  and  he  derails  what  you 
want  to  propose  and  asks 
about  some  other  product,” 
says  Vail.  She  adds  that  Web 
distribution  is  also  economi¬ 
cal:  “Every  time  we  do  a 
print  run  [on  a  piece  of  mar¬ 
keting  material],  we’re  look¬ 
ing  at  $5,000  to  $10,000.  If 
we  can  cut  out  second-  and 
third-time  runs,  that’s  a  lot 
of  money.” 
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The  only  things  you 
need  to  link  your  Database 
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R:WEB  -  the  first  easy-to-use,  affordable 
Internet  database  solution*  And  now  it’s 
available  for  OS/2  Warp  ! 


Leave  your  CGI  and  PERL  scripts  at  the  door.  Why?  Because 
R:WEB  will  quickly  write  all  of  the  code  to  seamlessly  link  your 
database  to  your  web  site.  You  knew  it  would  come  to  this.  All 
of  those  late  nights  studying,  those  days  crafting  the  ultimate 
script.  For  what? 

With  this  new  IkWEB  software,  it's  easy  to  gather  and  post 
real-time  data  on  your  web  site.  And  don't  panic  about  having 
to  mess  with  your  current  database  -  R;WEB  links  your  web  site 
to  any  ODBC-compliant  database. 

Oh  yeah,  it's  affordable  too.  We  ll  even  throw  in  the  other 
thing  you  II  need  for  free  —  the  powerful  32-bit  development 
tool,  RjBASE.* 


Check  out  the  FREE  CD-ROM  offer.  You 
can  even  download  a  demo  of  RjWEB  from 
our  web  site  at  http://www.microrim.com. 


*R;BASE  and  R:WEB  are  available  for  OS/2 
and  Windows. 
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Freeing  Trade 


trying  to  dispose  of  last 
year’s  models  without 
dumping  them  on  the  U.S. 
market). 

The  Internet  also  gives 
companies  the  capability  to 
get  merchandise  in  front  of 
large  numbers  of  people 
fast,  which  is  critical  for  oft- 
traded  perishables  such  as 


he  oldest  form  of  commerce 
just  met  the  latest  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  it  could  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  beautiful 
friendship.  Corporate 
barter — practiced  in  some 
form  by  about  380,000  U.S. 
companies  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  International  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion — is  moving  to  the  Web, 
accommodated  by  the  need 
for  rapid  turnarounds  and  a 
vast  international  base  of 
potential  partners. 

“Bartering  has  been 
around  since  the  days  of  the 
caveman,”  says  Dale 
Thomas,  who  as  president 
of  multimedia  developer 
Media3000  helped  to 
create  BarterNet  (www 
.teleport.com/~dtpdx/),  the 
Web’s  first  barter  site.  “With 
the  Internet,  we  have  simply 
brought  it  up  to  date  with 


the  technology.” 

Corporations 
use  barter  to 
trade  surplus 
products,  services 
and  capacity  (which 
can  mean  anything 
from  empty  airline 
seats  to  future  out¬ 
put  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  line)  through 
exchange  compa¬ 
nies  that  operate 
like  brokerage 
houses.  Barter 
opens  up  new  mar¬ 
kets  and  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  for  merchandise  that 
can’t  be  sold  in  the  normal 
way.  In  addition,  since 
transactions  take  place  in 
trade  dollars,  companies  are 
able  to  conserve  all-impor¬ 
tant  cash. 

Traditionally,  most  barter 
exchanges  have  been  locali¬ 


ty  based  and  thus  have  of¬ 
fered  a  limited  number  and 
range  of  traders  who  can 
reach  one  another.  The  In¬ 
ternet  does  away  with  all 
that,  enabling  companies  to 
expand  their  dealings  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally 
(the  latter  being  particularly 
important  for  organizations 


Off  the  Cybershelf 

Frontiers  of  Electronic  Commerce  by  Ravi 

Kalakota  and  Andrew  B.  Winston  (Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1996)  is  the  closest 
thing  we've  seen  so  far  to  an  exhaustive 
overview  of  the  whole  electronic-commerce  phe¬ 
nomenon,  a  sort  of  Columbia  Encyclopedia  for 
digital-minded  executives.  It  is  not  Web-centric— 
although  there's  oodles  of  information  on  every¬ 
thing  from  applets  to  Yahoo!-but  rather  covers 
the  whole  panoply  of  networking  and  broadband 
technologies  and  their  application  to  business.  You 
can  find  out  how  to  do  IP  multicasting  or  appeal  to  the  "he¬ 
donic"  shopper,  learn  to  build  a  data  warehouse  or  protect 
yourself  through  copyright  wording  in  online  databases. 

And  considering  the  book's  scope,  its  discussions  of  the  var¬ 
ious  issues  are  surprisingly  substantial  (although  you'd  still 
want  more  specialized  information  if  you  actually  planned 
to  do  any  of  this  stuff).  Our  only  gripe  is  that  there's  no 
glossary,  but  when  you  look  at  the  size  of  the  index  it's  not 
hard  to  understand  why. 


The  New  Internet  Business  Book  by  Jill  H. 
Ellsworth  and  Matthew  V.  Ellsworth  (John 
Wiley  ft  Sons  Inc.,  1996)  is  a  good  introduc¬ 
tory  volume,  although  if  you've  been  paying 
attention  for  more  than  six  months  you're 
probably  already  familiar  with  a  lot  of  this 
stuff.  (When  the  book  first  arrived  it  fell 
open  to  a  section  on  "communicons,"  and 
we  immediately  felt  a  bit  time-warped.)  We’re 
also  not  sure  why  the  authors  felt  compelled  to  list 
entire  menus  from  various  metasites  and  other  online  re¬ 
sources  (it's  presumably  the  "know  before  you  go"  strategy, 
but  there’s  pages  of  the  stuff).  On  the  other  hand,  Net  neo- 
phytes-especially  small  businesses  that  may  not  even  be 
using  e-mail  yet-will  find  most  of  what  they  need  to  know 
here.  And  there  are  some  interesting,  nonobvious  suspects 
among  the  case  studies,  including  The  Smart  Food  Co-Op  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  gives  you  recipes  as  well  as  prices 
when  you  click  on  the  broccoli. 
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tF  Your- World  Wide  Web  Site 
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Major  organizations  From  all  over  the  globe  host  their  Web  Sites  at  CERFnet. 

Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph  International,  The  City  oF  Los  Angeles,  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  -  hundreds  oF  companies  oF  all  sizes  call  CERFnet  home. 

Why?  Speed.  Reliability.  Security.  Service.  Increased  productivity  oF  your  Web 
presence.  But  most  oF  all,  unsurpassed  cost  eFFectiveness. 

Smart  managers  avoid  the  expensive,  time-consuming  and  unsecured  process  oF 
hosting  a  Web  site  at  their  place  oF  business.  They  serve  their  customers  From  the  Fastest, 
most-reliable  location  available  -  CERFnet’ s  Web  Hosting  Centers.  Served  by  multiple  T3 
access  right  on  the  Internet  backbone,  CERFnet  supports  all  oF  the  emerging  technologies. 
Java.  RealAudio.  Relational  data  bases.  Secure  transactions. 

Call  CERFnet  today  to  ask  about  our  Web  Hosting  and  Web  Server  Co-Location 
services.  Ask  For  your  copy  oF  our  Manager  s  Guide  to  discover  your  Web  hosting  options 
in  detail.  It’s  Free.  And  it  can  make  a  world  oF  diFFerence. 


1-800-876-2373  inFo@cerF.net  http://www.cerF.net 
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hotel  rooms,  airplane  seats 
and  advertising  space. 
“There  are  some  things  you 
have  to  get  rid  of  right  now, 
or  you  don’t  have  any  in¬ 
come,”  says  Michael  Neal, 
vice  president  of  marketing 
for  ITEX  Corp.,  one  of  the 
first  exchanges  represented 
on  BarterNet.  On  the  Inter¬ 
net,  “deals  happen  as  fast  as 
people  check  their  e-mails 
and  home  pages.” 

Some  evolving  Internet 
technologies  are  also  con¬ 
ducive  to  barter.  Search 
tools  make  it  easy  for  users 
to  find  desired  items;  chat 
rooms  let  potential  traders 
discuss  merchandise  in 
greater  depth.  And  the  Web’s 
capacity  to  display  graphics 
means  traders  are  less  likely 
to  deal  blindly.  A  barter  ex¬ 
change  “might  publish  a 
newsletter  with  100  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  listed,  but 
they  couldn’t  tie  up  a  lot  of 
that  space  with  pictures,” 
says  Thomas.  “With  the  In¬ 
ternet  you  can  show  photos, 
so  the  impact  is  much 
greater.” 

The  Internet  may  also 
promote  barter  by  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  stan¬ 
dards.  Transactions  among 
the  500  exchanges  in  the 
United  States  are  limited  by 
differences  in  barter  units  or 
trade  dollars,  which  are  not 
easily  convertible.  But  “the 
Internet  will  allow  us  to 
communicate  with  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  hopefully  that  will 
lead  to  a  common  currency,” 
says  Neal.  Once  all  ex¬ 
changes  are  using  the  same 
public  platform,  “we  can 
unify  our  client  bases, 
which  should  make  the 
opportunities  [for  barter] 
more  plentiful.” 


The  Prefixes  Are  In 


hat  something  called  an  "extranet" 
would  eventually  turn  up  seems  to  have 
been  inevitable.  But  while  the  naming 
convention  may  elicit  groans  from  the 
jaded  among  us,  the  business  model  it¬ 
self  shows  promise. 

"An  extranet  is  like  an  intranet,  except 
where  an  intranet  provides  value  to  peo¬ 
ple  within  an  organization,  extranets 
reach  across  organizations,"  says  Doug 
Kester,  president  of  network  development 
company  Reach  Networks  Inc.  and  coiner 
of  the  term.  You  could 
think  of  extranets 
as  industry- 
specific  Amer¬ 
ica  Onlines, 
complete  with 
e-mail,  bulletin 

9 

boards,  news  and 
transaction  capabilities 
all  targeting  a  single  profession.  The  net¬ 
work  is  “owned"  by  a  trade  magazine  or 
professional  association,  which  manages 
content  and  solicits  participation  from 
industry  bigwigs  to  enhance  visibility.  The 
owner  also  vets  members  to  ensure  that 
the  network  remains  a  safe  place  to  do 
business. 


But  ex-  # 
tranets  aren't  , 
just  an  industry 
service;  they're 
also  a  way  to 
make  money. 

Access  is  pass-  • 
word-protected  and 
owners  charge  subscription 
fees.  (For  example,  CounselConnect, 
which  Reach  created  for  America  Lawyer 
Media,  boasts  30,000  members  who  pay 
close  to  $100  a  month  for  its  services.) 
Extranets  are  also  potentially  attractive 
to  advertisers.  "Makers  of  cars  or  cellular 
telephones  might  want  to  market  specif¬ 
ically  to  real  estate 
agents,"  says  • 

Kester,  whose 
company,  not 
coincidentally, 
also  created 
the  Realtors  In¬ 
formation  Net¬ 
work  for  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  "It’s 
like  a  cable  station  or  a  magazine:  Your 
readers  or  your  viewers  become  the 
asset." 


Common  wisdom  has  it  that  entrusting  EDI  transactions  to  the  Internet  is 
about  as  safe  as  setting  Macaulay  Culkin  loose  in  New  York  City.  But  the  busi¬ 
ness  case — reduced  costs,  increased  competitiveness,  greater  reach  and  flexibili¬ 
ty — is  too  compelling  to  ignore. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  more  and  more  businesses  will  enter  into  service 
agreements  with  commercial  Internet  providers  that  can  manage  the  security 
and  reliability  issues  for  them,  according  to  Barbara  Reilly,  research  director  for 
electronic  commerce  strategies  at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  ( www.gartner.com ).  In  the 
meantime,  Reilly  recommends  that  companies  start  thinking  about  piloting 
Internet  EDI  for  exchanges  that  don’t  need  immediate  response,  are  not  mission 
critical,  don’t  contain  confidential  information,  are  under  10  MB  in  size  and  can 
be  isolated  from  main  processing  systems. 

It’s  also  not  a  bad  idea  to  establish  early  pilots  with  partners  who  know  what 
they’re  doing,  Reilly  suggests.  “One  of  our  clients  started  exchanging  invoices 
[over  the  Net]  with  their  computer  company,”  she  says.  “The  computer  company 
was  knowledgeable  about  the  Internet,  and  it  was  not  critical  data.  So  they  got  to 
learn  about  EDI  and  the  interface  with  their  systems  and  firewalls.” 
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"We  develop  software  for  the  Web  and  E-mail  that  translates 
English  into  Japanese.  We  opened  our  Web  site  for  public  view¬ 
ing  in  early  January  1 995.  Since  then  the  Internet  has  been  our 
primary  marketing  tool.  We  sell  both  our  software  and  services 

tover  the  Net. 

The  Internet  has  completely  opened  up  our 
ability  to  reach  prospective  customers  and 

for  them  to  reach  us.  In  fact,  it  has  helped 

GLENN  AKERS,  PRESIDENT 
LANGUAGE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


IT  USED  TO  TAKE  THREE  DAYS  AND  $50  TO  SEND  DATA 
TO  MY  BUSINESS  PARTNER  IN  JAPAN  BY  COURIER.  ON  THE 
INTERNET,  I  CAN  SEND  THE  SAME  DATA  BACK  AND  FORTH, 
IN  REAL  TIME,  FOR  THE  COST  OF  A  LOCAL  PHONE  CALL." 


us  increase  our  customer  base  to  - - - 

the  many  thousands.  M 

But  you  know,  the  Internet  is  only 
as  good  as  the  service  provider 
you're  hooked  up  with.  We  started 
with  PSINet®  and  we  stayed  with 

them.  Professionalism  had  a  lot  to  do  '  tsjfSs&'r 

/ 1  H|hr  it. 

with  us  choosing  PSINet  --  they  |  JF,  ^ 

didn't  forget  about  us  once  we  gave 

them  our  business.  Also,  they  \  s 

offered  us  the  best  products, 

support  and  price.  Right  now  we  . 

deal  with  Japan  a  lot,  but  we're 

planning  on  going  into  other 

countries.  PSINet  is  really  going  ^ $ 

to  help  us  there  because  of  their  Jr 

global  network.  _ _ 

Another  extra  bonus  PSINet  offers  is  this.  One  of  the  products 
they  offer  besides  InterFrame®,  which  is  our  corporate  connection, 
is  InterRamp®.  When  we  go  to  Japan,  InterRamp  allows  us 
remote  access  through  PSINet 's  global  network.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  call  the  local  number  in  Tokyo  and  that  gives  us  our  connection 
to  the  Internet  and  a  connection  back  to  our  office. 

There  are  lots  of  providers  out  there,  and  we  could  have  gone 
with  any  one  of  them.  But,  when  you  find  something  that  works, 
you  stick  with  it.  And  for  us,  PSINet  works!" 


YOUR  INTERNET  BUSINESS  PARTNER 

Ready  to  get  connected?  Give  PSINet  a  call  today.  1  -800-827-7482,  Dept.  357.  Or  visit  our  Web  site:  www.psi.net 


Language  Engineering  Corp.  can  be  found  at  www.leocom. 
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Webmaster's  Notebook 

iche  outsourcing,  an  increasingly  common 
practice  in  IT  shops,  is  also  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  Internet.  Even  companies  that 
choose-to  host  their  own  sites  and  design 
"everything  in-house  are  discovering  tricky, 
time-consuming  aspects  of  Webbery  that 
are  best  left  to  the  experts. 

Take  fill-in  forms-please.  Everyone 
knows  that  forms  are  invaluable  for  things 
like  collecting  cus¬ 
tomer  data  or  prod¬ 
uct  orders.  But 
while  the  forms 
themselves  aren't 
hard  to  create, 
parsing  incoming  da¬ 
ta  into  usable  infor¬ 
mation  is  another 
matter  entirely. 

That’s  where  tools 
such  as  Cookware  Inc.'s 
Gate  service  ( www.cookware.com/ )  enter 
the  picture.  For  a  small  monthly  fee,  the 
company  provides— on  its  site— tools  that 
let  you  easily  collect  and  filter  information. 
You  can  have  form  data  processed  as  a  file, 
a  database  entry,  or  even  converted  into  e- 
mail,  a  nifty  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
your  customers.  Best  yet,  the  process  is 
invisible  to  the  user,  to  whom  it  appears 


that  everything  is  happening  on  your  site 
and  who  respects  you  all  the  more  for  it. 
(Gate  also  offers  a  range  of  other  services 
a  la  carte,  from  traditional  design  and 
hosting  to  advanced  applications.) 

Then  there’s  Geosystem  Global  Corp.’s 
MapQuest  Interconnect,  a  service  for  host¬ 
ing  and  developing  company-specific  in¬ 
teractive  maps.  Say  a  national  chain  of 
frozen  custard  stands 
wants  to  display  all  its 
outlets  on  the  Web. 
Geosystem  will  take  that 
company's  data  and  lay  it 
over  an  electronic-map¬ 
ping  database,  then  create 
a  hyperlink  between  that 
application  (running  on 
Geosystem’s  MapQuest  site 
at  www. mapquest.com )  and 
the  custard  company’s  home  page.  Visitors 
to  custard.com  can  click  on  the  link,  check 
out  the  map  and  then-because  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  is  a  closed  link- 
whip  back  to  the  page  of  origin.  Maps  can 
be  enhanced  with  clients'  logos  or  cus¬ 
tomized  icons  to  reinforce  brand  identity; 
companies  can  also  make  their  maps-and 
consequently  their  home  pages— accessible 
as  links  from  the  MapQuest  site.  CO 


Those  Who 
Can't.. .Become 
Web  Critics 

f  you’re  feeling 
steamed  about  a 
scathing  review  of 
your  Web  site,  con¬ 
sider  that  the  joe 
who  wrote  it  may 
be  a  little  out  of 
sorts  himself.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The 
New  York  Times, 
most  Web  site  re¬ 
viewers  don’t 
make  enough 
money  to  buy  a  cup  of  java: 
generally  10  to  25  cents  a  word, 
or  a  dollar  a  review  in  some 
cases.  The  anonymous  editor 
of  one  Web  directory  admitted 
that  “cranking  out  large  num¬ 
bers  of  reviews  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  words  on  a  tight  budget 
turns  out  to  be  something  like 
piecework  in  a  garment  facto¬ 
ry.”  Another  editor  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  the  proliferation  of 
sites  has  meant  a  decline  in  the 
expertise  of  the  people  evaluat¬ 
ing  them.  CO 
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Zona  Research  Inc. 

( www.xbg.com/ ) 
was  trumpeting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intranets 
back  when  most  people 
thought  they  were  a 
typo.  The  company 
recently  surveyed  55 
"key"  webmasters 
(apparently  making  up 
in  quality  what  they  lack 
in  quantity)  to  find  out 
what’s  doing  behind 
the  firewall,  among 
other  things. 


For  which  of  these  internal  activities  do  you  use  Web  technology? 


access  product/pricing  information 


access  legacy  database  information 
personal  or  organizational  scheduling/calendars 


access  manuals  or  procedures 


access  employee  info 


post  job  openings 


post  personal  pages 


circulate  document  revisions/sign-offs 
do  not  plan  to  use  Web  technology  internally 
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ILLUSTRATION  AT  LEFT  BY  NED  SHAW;  ILLUSTRATION  AT  RIGHT  BY  CALLIE  ARCULUS 


CIO  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC,  •  492  OLD  CONNECTICUT  PATH  •  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01701  •  800-355 


TO  ENROLL  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT 


WEBMASTER  P  E  R  S  P  E  CT I  V  E  S SM 

SURFING  THE  BUSINESS  POTENTIAL 

AUGUST  11-14,  1996  ■  WESTIN  ST.  FRANCIS  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Don  Tapscott 
Conference  Moderator 


George  Gilder 
Keynote  Speaker 


Jim  Sterne 


The  Web  and  the  Internet  have  tran¬ 
scended  surfing  and  chat  groups  to 
become  incubators  of  serious  com¬ 
mercial  innovation.  Pioneering  enter¬ 
prises  are  busily  hatching  the  future  of 
wired  and  interactive  business  conduct. 
Only  some  of  these  experiments  will 
prove  to  be  successful  and  profitable. 

The  critical  challenge  for  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  to  identify  the  right  busi¬ 
ness  models  for  exploiting  the  external 
Web  and  to  develop  suites  of  Intranet 
applications  that  enhance  employees’ 
effectiveness  and  help  businesses 
compete  and  prosper  in  new  ways. 

As  acceptance  of  and  confidence  in 
electronic  media  grow,  a  broader  array 
of  transactions  will  migrate  online. 
Businesses  should  be  preparing  them¬ 
selves  right  now  for  that  transition, 
which  is  tomorrow — measured  in  Web 
years. 

At  WebMaster  Perspectives,  you  will 
learn  how  some  of  the  leading  business 
visionaries  and  innovators  are  profiting 
by  pushing  the  promise  of  the  Web  and 
the  Internet  to  new  levels  of  functional¬ 
ity. 

The  first  in  our  WebMaster  Perspec¬ 


tives  Series,  Surfing  the  Business  Potential 

will  look  at  cyberspace  from  the  CIO’s 
point  of  view. 

Surfing  the  Business  Potential  brings 
together  visionaries  such  as  George 
Gilder,  Author,  Telecosm  and  Senior 
Fellow,  The  Discovery  Institute; 

Les  Ottolenghi,  Director,  Emerging 
Technologies,  Holiday  Inn;  and  Jim 
Sterne,  President,  Target  Marketing  to 
name  a  few. 

Don  Tapscott,  President,  New  Para¬ 
digm  Learning  Corporation  and  Author, 
The  Digital  Economy:  Promise  and  Peril 
in  the  Age  of  Networked  Intelligence, 
will  moderate  the  WebMaster  Perspec¬ 
tives  program  and  set  the  stage  for  our 
discussions. 

To  secure  your  place  at  Surfing  the 
Business  Potential,  complete  the  on-line 
enrollment  form  at  http://www.cio.com; 
complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the 
back  of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
us  at  508-879-7720;  or  call  us  at  800- 
355-0246. 

Join  us  on  August  11-14  at  the 
Westin  St.  Francis  in  San  Francisco, 
California  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
future! 


Tim  Horgan 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals, 
entertainment  and  an  Alcatraz  Tour.  Com¬ 
panions  must  be  enrolled  in  the  program  for 
involvement  in  any  conference-related  activi¬ 
ties.  The  companion  program  does  not 
include  conference  session  attendance. 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  a  series  of  concur¬ 
rent  sessions  provided  by  our  corporate 
hosts  will  be  available.  Participants  can 
attend  multiple  concurrent  sessions. 


FEATURED  PRESENTERS 


Corporate  Hosts 


GEORGE  GILDER 

Author,  Telecosm 

Senior  Fellow 

The  Discovery  Institute 

KENNETH  HILL 

Global  Online  Business 
Development  Manager 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 

TIM  HORGAN 

Webmaster 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

ANDY  GREENAWALT 

Vice  President 

Information  Services,  Americas 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 


lew  McCreary 

Publisher  &  Editor-in-Chief 
WebMaster  Magazine 

LES  OTTOLENGHI 

Director,  Emerging  Technologies 
Holiday  Inn 

JIM  STERNE 
President 
Target  Marketing 

DON  TAPSCQTT 

Author,  The  Digital  Economy: 
Promise  and  Peril  in  the  Age  of 
Networked  Intelligence 
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O MPUTER 
SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


CONNECT* 

That  HEWLETT* 
mLUM  PACKARD 


"CIO  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  of 
information  technology 
leadership  in  the  country." 

Robert  Lamendola 
General  Instrument 
Corporation 


“I  look  to  CIO  conferences  for  insights 
into  the  business  of  technology  and  the 
opportunities  ahead." 

Faye  Lee 

SmithKIine  Beecham 


NetCarta 


SiliconGraphics 

Computer  Systems 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


WEBMASTER  P  E  R  S  P  E  C  T  I  V  E  S SM 

SURFING  THE  BUSINESS  POTENTIAL 

AUGUST  11-14,  1996  ■  WESTIN  ST.  FRANCIS  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  http:/ lwww.cio.com,  Fax  to  508-879-7720,  Call  us 
at  800-355-0246,  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs,  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

CFTY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE  FAX 

E:MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE  HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  Private  Sector: 

O  Government/Military  Executives: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

O  Companion  Program  ($250) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  conference- 
related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  entertainment  and  companion 
get  acquainted  breakfast.  Conference  session  attendance  not  included. 

The  Companion  Program  includes  a  tour  of  Alcatraz 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 
O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  #  _ 

O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  O  VISA  O  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ _ _ 


$1,295 

$1,830 


Please 
Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Westin  St.  Francis.  We  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  early  by  calling 
the  hotel  at  415-397-7000.  Be  sure  to 
identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
WebMaster  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate,  and  make  your 
reservations  early.  Please  guarantee 
your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  un¬ 
reserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  7/11/96.  Hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  /  cancellations  and  charges  are 
your  responsibility.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government  and 
military  participants  only. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American  at 
800-433-1790  and  reference  Star  File 
S3586MA.  AVIS  is  the  official  car 
rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

Fee  includes  conference  sessions, 
concurrent  sessions,  corporate  host 
displays,  conference  materials  and 
scheduled  meals.  Transportation,  hotel 
and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
8/2/96  without  penalty.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  received  after  8/2/96.  You 
may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 

CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline 
enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


TO  ENROLL:  FAX  THIS  FORM  TO  508-879-7720  OR  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  http://www.cio.coir 
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Chits  for 
Chat 

TST  ON-DEMAND  OFFERS  TALK  RADIO 
LOVERS  THE  GIFT  OF  GAB 


klahoma’s  corn  may  be  as  high  as  an  elephant’s  eye, 
but  its  radio  reception  is  nothing  to  write  home 
about.  So  when  Nancy  Taylor  of  Tulsa  got  hooked  on 
talk  radio  after  developing  a  chronic  illness,  she 
lamented  the  fact  that  she  couldn’t  tune  in  stations  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  That  gave  her  husband, 
Edward  L.  Taylor — the  satellite  pioneer  who  beamed 
Ted  Turner’s  Atlanta  TV  station  nationwide  in  1976 — 
the  idea  for  a  subscription-based  service  that  would 
provide  talk  radio  programming  on  demand. 

Taylor  originally  intended  to  deliver  Taylor  Sub¬ 
scription  Talk  Inc.’s  flagship  product,  TST  On- 
Demand,  via  satellite;  the  Internet  was  just  an  idea 
for  expanding  the  business  someday.  But  when  the 
company  developing  TST’s  satellite  radios  failed  to 
produce  the  technology  on  schedule,  Taylor  opted 
to  leverage  Progressive  Networks’  RealAudio  and 
launch  on  the  Web.  The  site  (www.tstradio.com) 
went  live  in  October. 

By  downloading  RealAudio  from  the  TST  site,  visi¬ 
tors  in  essence  turn  their  PCs  into  personalized  digi¬ 
tal  radios  that  let  them  listen  to  programs  whenever 
they  want  without  downloading  cumbersome 
files.  Programs  are  “streamed,”  so  the  service 
consumes  minimal  bandwidth,  and 
subscribers  can  surf  as  they  listen.  TST 
charges  between  50  cents  and  $6  an 
hour,  depending  on  the  number 
of  hours  a  subscriber  prepur¬ 
chases  over  the  phone.  (On¬ 
line  registration  is  forthcoming.) 

Most  subscribers  listen  to 
archived  programs  at  their  conve¬ 
nience,  even  if  that’s  just  an  hour  after 
they  air.  (One  customer  became  addicted  to  a 
show  while  staying  at  home  with  her  new  baby; 
when  she  went  back  to  work,  she  subscribed  to 
TST  to  catch  the  program  at  night  while  she  washes 
dishes.)  Live  programming — delivered  with  a  17- 
second  delay — makes  up  just  5  to  10  percent  of  TST’s 


business  and  appeals  mainly  to  alumni  tuning  in  to 
college  sports. 

TST  offers  more  than  4,000  hours  of  archived 
shows  on  politics,  arts  and  entertainment,  health, 
current  issues,  sports  and  alternative  lifestyles,  as  well 
as  programming  from  radio’s  early  days.  Listeners 
can  tune  in  to  such  programs  as  “Behind  the  Wheel 
with  Sam  Memmolo,”  “Calling  All  Pets,”  “Chef  Piero’s 
Food  and  Wine  Show”  and  “The  Sports  Collector’s 
Radio  Show.”  A  random  sampling  of  archived  pro¬ 
gramming  turned  up  a  discourse  on  the  controversial 
alien  autopsy  film  on  Michael  Corbins  “Paranet 
Continuum”  as  well  as  a  conversation  about  botulism 
as  a  beauty  aid  on  “The  Carlotta  Bradley  Show.” 

But  for  a  business  to  succeed,  it  must  target  the  right 
audience.  Soon  after  TST  launched,  it 
became  clear  that  the  demographics  of 
talk  radio  enthusiasts  and  Web  surfers 
don’t  jibe.  Most  talk  radio  devotees 
are  women  over  50,  yet  only  one 
in  100  women  in  that  age 
group  owns  a  computer. 

In  addition,  while  the 
average  talk  fan 
tunes  in  to  such 
programs  on 
the  radio 
three 
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hours  a  day,  most  TST  subscribers  use  the  service  just 
seven  to  nine  hours  a  month,  according  to  Taylor. 

In  response  to  those  findings,  Taylor  began  seeking 
shows  with  appeal  for  those  already  on  the  Web,  like 
Generation  Xers,  and  targeting  Net-sawy  groups 
whose  interests  weren’t  being  addressed  through  tra¬ 
ditional  media.  He  discovered,  for  example,  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
was  already  on  the  Internet  because  of  lack  of  cover¬ 
age  elsewhere;  TST  now  offers  more  than  100  hours 
of  programming  focusing  on  gay  and  lesbian  issues. 
And  because  the  shows  appeal  to  a  very  specific 
group,  the  company  can  promote  them  cost-effec¬ 
tively  by  placing  ads  in  The  Village  Voice  instead  of 
The  New  York  Times.  (Believing  that  promotion  is 
critical  in  building  a  Web  business,  Taylor  follows  the 
Hollywood  rule  of  investing  $1  in  promotion  for  each 
dollar  spent  on  production.  Compare  that  practice 
with  that  of  radio  stations,  which  typically  spend  only 
6  percent  of  their  budgets  on  off-air  promotion,  and 
cable  TV,  which  spends  only  1  percent.) 

While  promotion  isn’t  cheap,  TST’s  programming 
expenses  are  minimal:  It  costs  only  $20  to  $25  to 
transport,  encrypt  and  store  a  program  that  has  aired 
on  the  radio.  And  the  company  doesn’t  pay  upfront 
for  the  shows;  instead,  hosts  earn  at  least  25  percent  of 
revenues  they  attract.  (“If  Rush  Limbaugh  would 
answer  my  phone  calls,  he  might  get  90  percent,”  says 
Taylor.)  Original  programming  costs  about  $100 
an  hour  to  produce  in  TST’s  Tulsa  studio.  Some 
programs,  like  “The  Harvey  Ruben  Show” 
and  “Ann  Williams  and  Company,”  are 
heard  live  on  TST  as  well  as  on  several 
radio  stations  that  Taylor  owns. 

The  alternative  lifestyle  program, 
“Hear  Us  Out!,”  is  produced 
exclusively  for  TST. 

“I  can  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  $100  show 
today  as  long  as  it  will 
get  hit  500  times  over  the 
next  few  years,”  says  Taylor. 

“I  don’t  have  to  be  convinced 
like  I  do  on  my  talk  radio  stations 
that  if  I  produce  it  today,  I’d  better  sell 
enough  cars  for  the  local  Chrysler  dealer 
or  he  won’t  buy  a  commercial  tomorrow.” 
That  frees  TST  to  develop  niche  program¬ 
ming  that  advertisers  typically  wouldn’t  sup¬ 
port — and  to  capitalize  on  the  worldwideness  of  the 
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Web.  Taylor  sees  health  as  the  topic  with  the  most 
long-term  potential  and  says  he  believes  TST  will 
ultimately  dominate  that  field  on  the  Internet.  He  also 
envisions  charging  premiums  for  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  fields  such  as  accounting.  And  he 
says  he  hopes  ultimately  to  return  to 
his  original  idea  of  cybercasting 
mainstream  talk  radio  shows. 

One  ripe  niche  for  TST  is 
meeting  and  event  cover-  qS 

age.  In  December,  the 
company  offered 
free  live  audio  tp 

coverage  of 
Harvard 

Umver-  N 

sity’s  ' 

World  * 

AIDS 

Day  confer¬ 
ence  and  made 
presenters’  slides 
available  on  its  Web  ~  ^ 

site.  The  experiment  ^ 

proved  so  successful  that  the 
service  had  to  turn  away  three 
or  four  would-be  listeners  for 
every  one  who  got  through.  In  the 
future,  TST  will  charge  for  audio  event 
coverage,  which  it  may  supplement  with  hyperlinks 
to  relevant  articles,  bibliographies  and  visual  materi¬ 
als.  And  Java  applets  could  allow  subscribers  to  view 
automatic  slide  shows  synchronized  with  presenters’ 
speeches. 

TST,  which  now  has  1,000  subscribers,  needs 
50,000  to  break  even — something  the  company 
expects  to  do  in  18  to  24  months.  In  the  meantime, 
Taylor  is  investing  part  of  his  cable  TV  fortune  in  the 
business,  and  TST  is  making  money  on  the  side  by 
helping  companies  add  audio  capability  to  their  Web 
pages.  Yet  another  TST  Web  venture  enables  college 
baseball  recruiters  to  search  a  database  of  college- 
bound  players. 

“The  Internet  excites  me  because  a  lot  of  us  envision 
it  like  ’64  when  we  started  the  cable  television 
business,”  says  Taylor.  “We  sort  of  like  it  when  nobody 
knows  what  they’re  doing.  You  can  go  out  and  try 
something.  If  you’re  right,  you  get  big  rewards.  If  you’re 
wrong,  not  too  many  people  know  you’re  wrong.” 

-Alice  Dragoon 
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designed  the  first  intranet 

back  when  people  thought 


Introducing  Netra.™  The  first  servers  built  exclusively  for  the  intranet.  The  intranet.  You’ve 
heard  about  it.  Now  there’s  a  line  of  servers  built  exclusively  for  it.  Sun™  Netra  servers.  More 
than  just  black  boxes,  Netra  servers  are  comprehensive  intranet  solutions.  Solutions  that  are 
JL  both  simple  to  deploy  and  to  tailor.  Netra  CORE  3.0  software  lets  you  tame  UNIX*  without 
relinquishing  any  flexibility  or  robustness.  Solstice  '  FireWalbFirst!  software  provides 


01996  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  Netra,  Solstice.  Jiva  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


intranet  was 


high-grade  security.  The  Java™  Development  Kit  and  Web-authoring  tools  make  you  ready  to  roll  as  soon  as  you 
plug  in.  And  Netra’s  broad  product  line  and  bundled  software  make  it  the  highest  performance,  cost-effective 
deployment  platform.  Little  wonder  BYTE,  PC  Magazine,  and  LAN  Magazine  have 
piled  on  the  awards.  That’s  why  it’s  the  choice  of  intranet  professionals.  To  learn 
more,  contact  Sun  at  http://www.sun.com  or  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  385 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company,  Ltd  FireWall-First!  is  a  trademark  of  Checkpoint  Software  Technologies  Ltd  ,  used  under  license  by  SunSoft.  Inc 
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Getting  Personal 

IF  YOU'RE  REALLY  AFTER  LOYALTY,  YOU'LL  MAKE  YOUR  WEB  SITE  OVER- 
ONE  CUSTOMER  AT  A  TIME  BY  JIM  STERNE 


hen  I  first  started  selling  for  a  living,  back  in  the 

days  when  Internet  was  something  Interpol  might  have  used 
to  snare  worldly  bad  guys,  my  boss  told  me  to  dress  for  suc¬ 
cess.  At  his  suggestion,  I  had  some  button-down  shirts  custom 
made.  The  expense  was  notable  and  the  encounter  awkward. 
But  the  results!  I  owned  a  half-dozen  shirts  that  were  made  for 
me  and  me  alone.  I  felt  wonderful  every  time  I  wore  one. 

I  didn’t  get  quite  the  same  rush  of  individualism  or  in¬ 
tense  customer  loyalty  when  I  checked  out  CRAYON  (CRe- 
Ate  Your  Own  Newspaper)  at  www.crayon.net,  but  the  feel¬ 
ings  ran  in  the  same  vein.  CRAYON  lets  you  choose 
from  dozens  of  online  news  feeds,  political  com 
mentaries  and  comic  strips.  Upon  selecting 
“Publish  My  Paper,”  you  are  presented  with  a 
document  of  your  own  composition  ready 
for  downloading. 

CRAYON  is  an  HTML-generating 
machine.  The  downloaded  source  can  be 
used  daily,  as  it  is  merely  a  set  of  links  to 
the  news,  weather  and  sports  that 
interest  you.  Nifty,  in  an  offline, 
static  sort  of  a  way. 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  Microsoft 
Corp.  today?  It’s  a  very  personal 
experience.  You  can  customize 
The  Microsoft  Network  (MSN)  home 
page  ( www.msn.com )  with 
your  favorite  links,  search 
tools,  stock  quotes,  sports 
scores,  news  feeds,  TV  list¬ 
ings,  comic  strips,  weather 
maps,  ski  reports,  Web  picks, 
movie  listings,  music  clips,  con¬ 
nection  speed  and  background 
color  (whew).  And  you  don’t  even 
need  to  announce  yourself,  be¬ 
cause  Microsoft  is  in  cahoots 
with  the  Cookie  Monster. 

Simply  put,  the  Netscape 
cookie  is  a  file  on  your  hard 
drive  that  stores  a  server-be¬ 
stowed  user  identification  num¬ 
ber.  If  you  go  to  a  cookie-endowed 
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site  and  the  server  doesn’t  recognize  any  of  the  cookies  in 
your  file,  it  gives  you  one.  Then  it’s,  “Hey  there,  George! 
Howya  been?”  (Last  February,  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  responded  to  consumer  complaints  by  agreeing  to 
modify  the  software,  enabling  Internet  users  to  reject  a  “per¬ 
sistent”  cookie  that  follows  them  beyond  a  single  site.) 

Once  you’ve  made  all  your  choices,  MSN  generates  a  private 
page  for  you  whenever  you  show  up.  It  knows  who  you  are  and 
what  you  like.  It  has  all  of  your  favorite  stuff  on  it.  Does  this 
have  value?  Yes,  it  does.  Remember,  the  world  is  populated 

with  people  who  are  not  able  to  bang  out  their 
own  HTML  pages  at  the  drop  of  a  link. 

Exposing  Yourself 

But  it’s  time  to  rethink  how  you  feel 
about  privacy.  Are  you  comfortable 
revealing  so  much  about  yourself 
to  the  big  guy  in  Redmond?  This 
isn’t  the  same  as  Win95  rooting 
around  your  system,  looking  for 
software.  This  is  straight  tit  for  tat. 
You  tell  them  a  little  bit;  they  provide 
a  little  value.  Maybe  that’s 
worth  the  time,  and  maybe 

7%^  JW'ms  W1  I  the  information  isn’t  that 
(^\' \  g  private.  But  what  happens 
when  we  up  the  ante? 

There  is  a  Bank  of  Jim 
Sterne  on  the  Internet  at 
www.bankamerica.com.  No,  you  can’t 
see  it,  but  I  can.  What’s  it  got?  Articles  of 
interest  to  me  about  money.  How  does  B 
of  A  know  what  I’m  interested  in?  I  told 
them.  You  can  too. 

Recognizing  that  a  cookie  can  crumble, 
B  of  A  requires  a  password.  A  cookie  can 
be  deleted,  a  cookie  doesn’t  know  you  if 
you  switch  computers,  and  a  cookie  can’t 
tell  if  that’s  you  or  your  significant  other 
on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  line.  B  of 
A  wants  to  be  sure  it’s  you,  and  it  wants 
to  know  quite  a  bit  about  you.  Your 
name,  address  and  e-mail  address  are  re- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PAMELA  HOBBS 


The  World’s  Best  Servers  Just  Hooked  Up  With 
The  World’s  Best  Web  Server  Software. 


Matches  Aren’t  Made  In  Heaven  Anymore.  They’re  Made  In  Cyberspace. 


Last  year  the  buzz  about  the  Internet  became  a 
reality.  Already  the  changes  felt  by  business  have  been  pro¬ 
found — from  the  way  you  can  communicate  with  customers  to 
the  new  markets  it’s  creating.  And  now,  thanks  to  Compaq,  it’s 
even  easier  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Because  we’re  offering  on  all  Compaq  servers,  like 
the  ProLiant  4500,  the  choice  of  three  of  the  hottest  Web  server 
software  products.  Microsoft  Internet  Information  Server, 
Netscape  Commerce  Server,  and  Novell  NetWare  Web  Server. 
(Not  to  brag  or  anything,  but  Compaq  is  the  first  and  only 


company  to  do  this.)  The  opportunities  are  considerable. 
Whether  it’s  intranet  home  pages,  electronic  commerce  or  pub¬ 
lishing  or  anything  else,  you  can  now  expand  your  business  easily 
and  confidently.  Because  in  the  end,  you’re  on  the  Web  with  the 
best  server  and  the  best  software.  A  match  made  in  cyberspace 
that  is  simply,  well,  divine. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  Compaq  reseller. 
Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.compaq.com. 

COMPAQ 

Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 


Pentium 

■  PROCESSOR 


©1996  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant  4500  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


customer  interface 


quired.  Then  they  want  to  know  your 
phone  number  and  the  topics  that  in¬ 
terest  you,  such  as  Getting  Organized 
Financially;  Saving  and  Investing; 
Home  Buying  and  Home  Improvement; 
Building  a  Business;  Retirement;  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Financial  Markets;  Electron¬ 
ic  Commerce;  and  The  Environment. 

Now  they  can  create  a  newsletter 


When  you  locate  one,  Amazon.com 
provides  a  list  of  categories  under 
which  that  book  is  cataloged:  comput¬ 
ers,  Internet,  marketing,  etc.  They’ve 
made  it  very  easy  for  you  to  find  other 
books  on  the  subject  of  your  choice. 
That’s  good.  But  it  gets  much  better. 

If  you  specify  a  category  or  an  au¬ 
thor  or  even  a  title,  Amazon.com  will 
send  you  e-mail  when  a  book  that 


he ime  page  \v ith  stuff  ye m’re  really  in- 

terested  in.  Nifty.  But  wait  a  minute— J  meets  your  criterion  is  published 

now  they  want  to  know  your  gender,  do  I  think  this  is  the  best  thing  si 
age,  occupation,  income  (feeling  the  Nordstrom  Personal  Shopper? 

queasy?),  whether  you  own  or  rent  and  Because  it  works  so  well  from  bot 
if  you’re  already  a  B  of  A  customer.  Oh,  sides  of  the  cash  register, 
and  they  promise  to  keep  it  to  them¬ 
selves.  Your  information  will  be  used 
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to:  Identify  you  on  future  visits  to  this 
site;  Provide  you  information  on  topics 
of  special  interest  to  you;  Save  you  time 
when  you  want  to  fill  informs  or 
applications;  and  Help  us  understand 
who  is  visiting  our  site.  Even  with  these 
assurances,  it  still  feels  like  more  than 
they  need  to  know  to  publish  a 
newsletter.  Even  a  personalized  one. 

The  Proper  Exposure 

The  fact  is,  there  is  precious  little  about 
people  that  is  still  private.  One  quick 
look  at  your  credit  report,  and  I  can  tell 
where  you  shop,  whether  you  pay  your 
bills  on  time  and  what  you  laid  out  for 
your  house,  your  car  and  your  educa¬ 
tion.  And  that’s  only  the  beginning.  If 
you’re  willing  to  live  in  a  cave,  pay  no 
taxes  and  get  no  mail,  then  you  can  be 
a  private  person.  If  not,  the  trick  is  to 
strike  a  balance. 

As  a  marketer,  I  am  desperate  for  all 
the  information  I  can  get  about  my  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospective  customers.  I 
want  to  know  what  they  think  and  when 
they  breathe  and  how  often  they  eat 
pizza.  As  a  consumer,  I  want  marketers 
to  stay  the  heck  out  of  my  kitchen.  But  I 
am  also  willing  to  give  up  just  a  little  in¬ 
formation  in  exchange  for  a  lot  of  value. 

That  brings  us  to  Amazon.com  Inc.’s 
bookstore  at  www.amazon.com.  Let’s 
say  you’re  really  serious  about  using 
the  Internet  for  business  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  book  on  the  subject. 


PM.s,Qr>al  ex 


From  the  seller’s  perspective,  that  is 
akin  to  fish  jumping  into  a  barrel  and 
handing  you  a  gun.  “Here’s  what  I  want 
to  buy!”  they  shout.  “I  want  to  give  you 
money!”  Furthermore,  I,  the  seller,  can 
start  compiling  a  detailed  database  of 
what  my  customers  want  me  to  keep  in 
stock.  I  can  project  sales  based  on  the 
publishing  calendar.  Another  Tom 
Clancy  coming  out?  Let’s  see,  I’ve  got 
8,379  Clancy  fans  who  will  buy  within 
three  weeks.  Guess  it’s  OK  to  invest  in 
that  new  SGI  server  I’ve  had  my  eye  on. 

From  the  buyer’s  perspective,  things 
look  much  different.  As  a  reader,  I  try 
hard  to  keep  track  of  my  favorite  authors. 
There’s  a  new  Bruce  Sterling  out?  I  want 
to  know.  Another  Jill  Ellsworth?  How 
soon  can  I  get  it?  My  task  includes  read¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  and 
scouring  the  shelves  of  the  three  major 
bookstores  in  town  every  couple  of 
weeks.  The  latter  is  a  dangerous  assign¬ 
ment:  There’s  no  guarantee  I  will  find 
what  I  want,  and  I  invariably  walk  out 
with  something  I  hadn’t  planned  to  buy. 

But  a  new  day  has  dawned!  Here’s  a 
vendor  who  is  willing  to  scour  the 
shelves  for  me.  Is  willing  to  keep  track 
of  my  favorite  authors.  Is  willing  to 
send  me  e-mail  about  something  I  re¬ 
ally  want  to  know. 

That’s  real  value.  And  what  did  it 
cost?  I  had  to  reveal  what  I  like  to  read. 
Does  that  fill  me  with  fear  that  Big 
Brother  is  collecting  infobits  about  me? 


Not  for  a  second.  It’s  such  a  small 
amount  of  personal  trivia  that  it  just 
doesn’t  matter.  It’s  more  than  a  fair 
trade  for  the  service  provided. 

The  One  with  the  Biggest 
Database  Wins 

The  way  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  millions  of  Webbers  is  to  collect 
enough  information  about  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals  to  cater  to  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Make  their  visits  to  your  Web  site 
a  personal  experience.  Give  them 
access  to  their  private  information  at 
your  company.  Create  a  Web-based 
HAL-9000.  “It’s  good  to  see  you 
again.. .DAVE.  Since  you  were  here  last, 
we’ve  added  a  few  things.  We’ve  up¬ 
graded  the  Extreme  Sports  area  you 
like  so  much.  You  haven’t  bought  any 
neckties  from  us  in  over  six  months,  so 
we’re  having  a  special  DAVE  sale  today. 
You  made  your  last  payment  a  week 
before  the  due  date,  and  that  entitles 
you  to  a  rebate  on  your  next  purchase. 
We  see  you’re  using  the  latest  Netscape 
browser,  but  you  don’t  have  the  Aroma- 
Tron  plug-in.  Pick  it  up  here.” 

Does  this  mean  webmasters  every¬ 
where  will  have  to  become  back-office 
systems  integration  specialists?  Does 
this  mean  customer  information  lo¬ 
cated  in  five  different  databases  must 
be  wrestled  into  a  common,  virtual 
data  warehouse?  Does  this  mean  job 
security  for  people  who  make  tools 
that  can  generate  cross-platform  SQL 
queries  on  the  fly  from  an  HTML  front 
end?  Does  this  mean  corporate  data 
centers  will  have  to  wake  up  and  smell 
the  Java  and  implement  object  orienta¬ 
tion  just  to  stay  competitive? 

Last  week,  the  company  that  cus¬ 
tom-made  my  shirts  called  to  ask  me  if 
they  should  keep  me  in  their  database 
after  all  these  years. 

I  say,  the  answer  is,  “Yes.”  dE> 

Jim  Sterne  (jsterne@targeting.com)  is 
president  of  Target  Marketing  of  Santa 
Barbara.  His  book,  World  Wide  Web 
Marketing,  is  available  from  J.  Wiley  & 
Sons  Inc. 
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Yes,  I’m  interested. 


Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me  immediately. 

Please  sign  me  up  for  the  teleconference  on 
June  26th,  3  pm  E.S.T. 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip 

Phone  _  Fax  _ _ 


For  fastest  action ,  call  Apertus  at  800  793-3509 
or  e-mail  us  at  info@apertus.com. 


APERTUS 

?  \  '  V 


No  Postage 
Necessary  If 
Mailed  In  The 
United  States 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  774  HOPKINS  MN 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

I 

Apertus  Technologies  Incorporated 
7275  Flying  Cloud  Drive 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344-9611 
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Web-enable  your  existing  applications 
and  data  from  any  Web  browser  with 
Enterprise! Access:  Web  Edition. 

If  you’re  looking  to  access  and  update  your  business  applications 
quickly  and  cost  effectively,  take  a  look  at  Enterprise/ Access  '": 
Web  Edition.  It’s  a  powerful  software  tool  for  rapid  application 
development  and  requires  no  changes  to  your  existing  data, 
applications  or  infrastructure.  With  Enterprise/Access:  Web 
Edition,  you  can: 

•Access  and  integrate  applications  from  any  Web  browser 

•Replace  legacy  interfaces  with  a  single,  modern  forms 
interface 

•Centralize  management  and  administration 

What’s  more,  with  our  powerful  security  features,  your  real-time, 
mission-critical  applications  on  the  Web  are  completely  protected. 
“Plug  into  the  Web”  with  the  help  of  Enterprise/ Access:  Web 
Edition.  Call  us  at  800  793-3509  and 
see  how  we  can  help  you  deploy  your 
applications  in  30  days  or  less.  Or 
catch  our  demo  on  the  Web: 

http://www.apertus.com.  A  P  E  R  T  U  S* 
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Finding  the  Way 

HOW  DO  YOU  DESIGN  AND  ENGINEER  AN  INTRANET  SITE  FOR  MAXIMUM 
NAVIGABILITY?  THREE  WEBMASTERS  SHARE  THEIR  IDEAS  ABOUT  GETTING 
THERE  FROM  HERE.  BY  TIM  HORGAN 


ffiSRSg 


AWebMaster’s  webmaster, 

Tim  Horgan:  A  solid  navigation 
strategy  begins  with  coherent  site 
design  and  a  sense  of  how  diverse 
constituencies  use  information. 

the  problem  of  Web  site  naviga¬ 
tion  is  conceptual,  technical,  spa¬ 
tial,  philosophical  and  logistic. 
Consequently,  solutions  tend  to  call 


for  complex  improvisational  com¬ 
binations  of  art,  science  and  organi¬ 
zational  psychology.  None  of  the 
problem’s  many  facets  can  be  safely 
neglected,  and  the  stakes  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  high. 

Think  of  an  intranet  site  as  a  vast, 
diverse,  county  fair-style  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  information  resources  and 
applications.  In  the  babel  of  many 
noisy  attractions,  navigability  not 
only  means  assembling  the  re¬ 
sources  so  that  they  make  sense  and 
can  be  easily  located;  it  also  means 
designing  those  resources  so  that 
they  proclaim  their  value  to  the 
right  constituencies  using  the  right 
language  and  syntax.  You  don’t 
necessarily  want  to  see  prize-win¬ 
ning  Herefords  and  hybrid  alfalfa 
seedlings  sharing  the  same  notional 
neighborhood  with  each  other, 
much  less  with  the  Tilt- A-' Whirl. 

Navigation  consists  of  deciding 
what’s  important,  defining  its  con¬ 
text  and  grouping  it  with  related  re¬ 
sources  as  much  as  it  does  of  having 
a  full-text  search  engine  handy  to 
ransack  for  keywords.  As  intranets 


grow  in  volume,  complexity  and 
richness,  the  importance  of  naviga¬ 
tional  tools  and  methodologies 
grows  too.  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
lakob  Nielsen  puts  the  problem 
clearly:  “Without  navigation  sup¬ 
port,  all  your  good  work  is  in  vain. 
Because  if  people  can’t  find  the  in¬ 
formation,  then  who  cares  how 
good  it  is?” 

In  the  first  of  our  WebMaster 
Field  Reports,  Nielsen  and  two  of  his 
webmaster  counterparts — Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  Bob  Fleischer 
and  Sandia  National  Laboratories’ 
Jeff  Cummings — explore  the  multi¬ 
faceted  challenge  of  making  sure  the 
best,  most  important  information  is 
available  to,  and  used  productively 
by,  the  people  who  need  it.  As  all 
three  make  clear,  a  sound  navigation 
strategy  begins  with  a  coherent  site 
design,  informed  by  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ways  in  which  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  business  apply  in¬ 
formation  to  achieve  their  goals. 

If  you  can’t  get  there  from  here, 
what  point  is  there  in  even  having  a 
there  there? 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s  Bob  Fleischer 


in  the  early  1990s  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  committed  to  develop¬ 
ing  an  internal  “information  utility” 
to  give  employees  access  to  dis¬ 
tributed  information.  Despite  cut¬ 
backs  across  the  company,  senior 
management  believed  they  needed 
to  invest  in  better  ways  for  employ¬ 
ees  around  the  world  to  get  at  infor¬ 
mation  quickly,  regardless  of  where 
they  were  or  what  platform  they 


were  using.  A  team  of  engineers  be¬ 
gan  developing  a  set  of  tools.  In  the 
course  of  its  research,  the  team 
came  across  the  Web,  then  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  saw  in  it  the  multiplat¬ 
form  set  of  information-sharing 
tools  they  had  been  seeking.  After 
months  of  watching,  poking  and  de¬ 
bating,  the  team  changed  its  strate¬ 
gy  from  developing  its  own  solution 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  Web. 


Team  members  then  turned  their 
focus  to  optimizing  the  Web  as  a 
productive  resource  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  potential  users  within 
the  company. 

Bob  Fleischer  is  a  Consulting 
Software  Engineer  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  startup  team.  WebMaster 
talked  to  him  about  some  of  the 
strategies  Digital  pursued  to  make 
the  Web  easier  to  navigate. 


www.web-master.com/ 
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Separating  wheat  from  chaff: 

The  amount  of  information  on 
the  Web  overwhelms  users.  Valu¬ 
able  sites  often  “get  lost”  amid  the 
noise  of  the  thousands  of  personal 
home  pages.  The  Web  team  real¬ 
ized  that  failure  to  make  it  very 


stant  care  and  feeding:  Not  every¬ 
one  wants  to  search  for  informa¬ 
tion;  some  want  to  browse  among 
the  possibilities.  To  support 
browsing  behavior,  the  team 
developed  a  comprehensive  set  of 
internal  reference  pages  that 


a  catalog  of  knowledge 

assets  helps  assure  thaT 
valuable  resources  don’t 
get  lost  at  Digital. 


easy  for  internal  users  to  find 
valuable  sites  would  lead  many  to 
walk  away  from  the  Web.  The 
team  developed  an  “announce¬ 
ment  directory” — an  online  cata¬ 
log  in  which  anyone  in  the  com¬ 
pany  could  store  information 
about  useful  sites.  Many  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  sites  were  those  devel¬ 
oped  internally.  (Four  or  five  new 
servers  were  coming  online  every 
week.)  The  announcement  direc¬ 
tory  now  has  more  than  1,800  en¬ 
tries,  and  most  are  internal  refer¬ 
ences  (especially  since  Yahoo!  and 
other  tools  have  emerged  to  han¬ 
dle  the  external  world). 

Someone  has  to  do  the  separat¬ 
ing:  While  the  directory  was  in¬ 
tended  to  accept  contributions 
from  anyone  in  the  company,  the 
Web  team  learned  that  few  people 
actually  entered  the  sites  they 
found.  Because  the  team  believed 
that  a  well-stocked  directory  was  a 
critical  weapon  in  gaining  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Web  by  business 
users,  team  members  themselves 
became  the  information  finders. 
Every  day  they  checked  out  the 
various  “what’s  new”  sites  to  har¬ 
vest  places  of  possible  interest  to 
their  user  base. 

Navigation  tools  require  con- 


contained  information  in  a  broad 
range  of  categories.  Many  of  the 
links  were  culled  from  announce¬ 
ments  made  to  the  directory.  This 
collection  of  richly  linked  pages 
made  the  learning  curve  easier 
and  less  intimidating  for  new  Web 
users,  and  it  became  a  starting 
place  for  more  customized  pages 
developed  by  individual  business 
groups.  Fleischer  notes  that  “dif¬ 
ferent  groups  within  the  company 
may  create  their  own  version,  ori¬ 
ented  toward  the  tasks  of  their 
own  groups.”  Several  variations  of 
these  pages  have  been  developed, 
and  some  sharing  of  common 
pages  continues.  Fleischer  says  he 
anticipates  more  involvement  of 
the  library  staff  to  help  classify 
Web  information  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  base  becomes  richer. 

Connect  to  what  exists:  Engi¬ 
neers  throughout  the  company  de¬ 
veloped  gateways  between  the  Web 
and  existing  companywide  infor¬ 
mation.  Several  large  internal 
databases  had  Web  interfaces 
added  to  take  advantage  of  the 
large  information  base  and  search 
mechanisms  the  company  had 
already  developed.  Adding  those 
key  information  sources  to  the 
Web  reduced  the  need  for  multiple 


interfaces  for  users,  making  it  easi¬ 
er  for  them  to  find  information. 


Let  them  eat  cool  information: 

At  Digital,  there  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  internal  Web  users  and 
more  than  400  internal  web 
servers.  To  help  deal  with 
the  information  explosion, 
Digital  used  an  early  version 
of  the  Alta  Vista  search  tool 
(developed  by  Digital’s  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  research  group). 

Alta  Vista  collects  informa¬ 
tion  from  known  inter¬ 
nal  Web  sites  and  in¬ 
dexes  the  sites  in  the 
process.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to 
help  people  navi¬ 
gate  on  the  Web  is 
to  deliver  to  them 
exactly  what  they 
need  when  they 
need  it.  One 
promising  step  to¬ 
ward  that  nirvana 
is  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  filters  that 
search  the  Web  for 
the  user,  checking  in¬ 
formation  sites  it  finds 
against  a  set  of  rules 
that  reflect  the  user’s 
interests.  Fleischer 
notes  that  several 
groups  at  Digital  are  us¬ 
ing  the  filters  to  help  em¬ 
ployees  quickly  find  rele¬ 
vant  new  Web  information. 

He  says  he  expects  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  filters  and 
other  tools  to  make  information 
discovery  less  time  consum¬ 
ing — and  more  effective. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 
Bob  Fleischer:  looking  at  rule- 
based  information  filters 
to  search  the  Web  for  custom 
information. 


field  report 


Sun  Microsystems1  Jakob  Nielsen 


jakob  nielsen,  PhD,  is  a  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Distinguished  Engineer 
in  SunSoft’s  desktop  technology  de¬ 
partment.  Nielsen  led  the  user  inter¬ 
face  team  that  designed  Sun’s  Web 
pages,  co-designed  Sun’s  internal 
Web  (SunWeb)  and  has  contributed 
to  user  interfaces  for  several  other 
WWW  projects  as  well  as  pre-Web 
hypertexts  and  online  services.  His 
other  projects  include  strategic  work 
on  user  interfaces  for  the  Internet 
Desktop.  An  author  and  editor  of 
several  books  on  hypertext  and  mul¬ 
timedia,  Nielsen  also  writes  Sun’s 
monthly  “Alert  Box”  column  on  In¬ 
ternet  user  interface  issues.  (The  col¬ 
umn  can  be  found  at  www.sun 
.com/ current/ columns/ alertb  ox.) 

Navigational  capability  can  be  as 
simple  as  adequate  capacity  plan¬ 
ning:  In  first  setting  up  a  Web  site, 
assume  that  the  demands  placed  on 
it  will  be  much  greater  than  you  an¬ 
ticipate.  According  to  Nielsen,  that’s 
because  when  people  actually  start 
using  the  Web,  that  stimulates  cre¬ 
ative  thinking.  Thus,  he  says,  “In 
the  months  after 
you  open  a  Web 
site,  you  will  see 
huge  volumes  of 
new  material 
coming  online,  so 
always  plan  for 
the  site  to  be  big¬ 
ger.”  Remember, 
too,  that  the  Web 
growth  curve  is  so  much  more  ex¬ 
plosive  than  for  other  technologies, 
“that  ‘normal’  capacity-planning 
models  don’t  necessarily  apply.  Ei¬ 
ther  have  overcapacity  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  track  demand  very 
closely  and  predict  future  capacity 
on  an  exponential  rather  than  linear 
curve.  Have  your  upgrades  in  place 


before  people  start  to  complain 
about  slow  performance.” 

Or  as  complex  as  taking  lunch  or¬ 
ders  from  thousands  of  colleagues: 

As  the  designer  of  a  Web  site,  you 
must  look  at  the  site  from  the  user’s 
perspective,  not  just  the  information 
manager’s  perspective.  You  must 
identify  good  ways  for  users  to  struc¬ 
ture  the  information  space.  “One 
thing  we  do  is  bring  users  into  Sun’s 
software  design  lab  and  ask  them  to 
perform,  say,  some  role-related  re¬ 
search  task  on  the  Web.  We  watch 
how  they  do  it,  and  that  helps  us  un¬ 
derstand  their  use  of  information.” 

Sun  also  uses  a  card-sorting 
method  to  determine  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  topography  when  first  de¬ 
signing  a  Web  site.  According  to 
Nielsen,  all  that’s  needed  is  a  room 
with  a  big  desk  in  it  and  some  3-by- 
5-inch  index  cards.  “On  the  cards  we 
write  down  the  various  information 
topics  that  would  be  included  in  the 
Web  site,”  he  says.  “We  bring  the 
users  in  one  at  a  time  and  give  them 
the  stack  of  cards  in  random  order 


and  ask  them  to  sort  the  cards  into 
little  piles  of  those  they  think  belong 
together.  So  whatever  weird  ways 
they  have  of  thinking  about  infor¬ 
mation,  that’s  what  we’ll  get.  Once 
they  have  the  little  piles,  I  ask  them 
to  group  the  little  piles  into  bigger 
groups.  So  you  get  two  levels  of  hier¬ 
archy.  And  we  ask  them  to  name 


those  larger  groups  to  give  us  a  way 
of  understanding  why  they  think 
that  information  should  be  grouped 
together.”  Typically,  this  process  is 
tried  with  eight  or  so  people,  one  by 
one.  Nielsen  reports  that  what  gen¬ 
erally  happens  is  that  roughly  half  of 
the  results  are  clear  “in  that  a  con¬ 
sensus  trend  is  identifiable.  For  the 
half  that  isn’t  clear,  we  have  to  dig 
beneath  the  data  and  look  at  their 
decision-making  process.” 

You  can  in  fact  learn  interesting 
things  from  the  kinds  of  topics  peo¬ 
ple  have  trouble  placing  in  clear 
groups.  For  example,  in  one  of  his 
studies  Nielsen  learned  that  quite  a 
few  people  at  Sun  were  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  the  corporate  li¬ 
brary.  “That  showed  that  they  need¬ 
ed  to  do  some  publicity  for  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  have  since  done,” 
Nielsen  says.  “But  one  of  the  reasons 
it’s  good  to  do  the  studies  is  to  get 
confronted  by  reality  and  learn 
some  things  you  didn’t  expect.” 

Is  function-based  or  need-to-know 
partitioning  of  information  a  valid 
navigation  strategy?  Nielsen  notes 
that  one  way  to  simplify  navigation¬ 
al  issues  might  be  to  segregate  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  role-specific  informa¬ 
tion.  “We  have  some  information 
that’s  intended  for  use  by  our  sales 
force,  and  that  information  lives  on 
its  own  special  server.  On  a  very 
high  level,  we  have  structured  the 
information  space  by  whether  you’re 
on  one  server  or  another  server.  If 
you’re  an  engineer,  you  don’t  really 
need  to  know  about  the  sales  server. 
And  that’s  one  way  to  cut  down  on 
complexity — if  you  partition  the  in¬ 
formation  by  its  domain.” 

But  there  are  reasons  to  think 
twice  about  doing  this,  he  says:  “For 
much  of  the  information  we’re  talk- 


Web  designers 

must  look  at  a  site 
from  the  multiple 

perspectives  of 

users. 
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ing  about,  one  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Web  is  the  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  all  employees.  At  Sun,  for 
example,  our  patent  department, 
or  intellectual  property  depart¬ 
ment,  has  an  area  on  our  Web  site 
where  they  have  information  on 
how  to  apply  for  patents.  It  was  not 
obvious  to  everyone  that  that  was 
a  good  thing  to  do.  But  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Web,  people  in  every 
part  of  the  company  who  invent 
something  have  an  easy  way  of  get¬ 
ting  at  that  information.”  Nielsen 
says  that  unless  there’s  a  very  solid 
reason  for  closing  off  information 


to  only  a  certain  class  of  employ¬ 
ees,  it’s  preferable  to  assume  that 
one  of  the  benefits  of  the  Web  is 
increased  cross-company  commu¬ 
nications  and  “the  ability  of  people 
to  find  information  that  you  might 
never  have  thought  they  would 
need.  Because  jobs  are  much  more 
flexible  now  than  they  were  1 0 
years  ago,  it’s  not  easy  to  predi 
what  kinds  of  information  people 
are  going  to  need.” 


If  there  are  multiple  valid  ways 
of  viewing  information,  can 
there  ever  be  one  optimal  way 


of  organizing  it?  In  situations 
where  you  have  very  distinct  cate¬ 
gories  of  people — for  example, 
field  salespeople  and  people  in  en¬ 
gineering— you  have  to  respect 
the  difference.  “In  the  caricature,” 
says  Nielsen,  “the  engineers  sit  in 
their  offices  24  hours  a  day  and 
hack  out  code,  whereas  the  guys 
out  in  the  field  have  to  confront 
:  the  competition  on  an  everyday 
i  basis.  Their  view  of  the  world  is 
:  very  different  from  the  engineer¬ 
ing  view  of  the  world,  even 
i  though  they’re  both  working  with 
the  same  products.  And  we  have 
:  addressed  that  difference  by  actu- 
:  ally  having  two  views.” 

Hypertext  marks  the  spot:  Once 
:  you  have  a  structure,  one  tactic 
i  that  Nielsen  highly  recommends 
is  to  produce  an  overview  dia¬ 
gram — a  map  of  the  information 
space.  “One  of  the  things  we 
i  know  about  hypertext  is  that 
most  people  have  a  hard  time  re- 
:  ally  understanding  abstract  infor¬ 
mation  spaces,”  he  says.  “Unfor- 
i  tunately,  the  people  who  have  an 
;  easy  time  understanding  abstract 
information  structures  tend  to  be 
:  engineers,  who  can  take  for 
granted  the  fact  that  a  good  80 
;  percent  of  the  user  population 
lacks  spatial  skills  and  has  a  hard 
time  understanding  the  struc¬ 
ture.”  One  way  to  resolve  that  gap 
in  understanding  is  to  make  the 
:  structure  visual  and  explicit 
rather  than  something  that  people 
have  to  build  up  as  a  mental  mod¬ 
el.  An  overview  map  can  be  very 
helpful  to  your  users. 

Sun  Microsystems'  Jakob 
Nielsen:  It's  not  easy  to  predict 
what  kinds  of  information  people 
are  going  to  need— especially 
because  jobs  are  more  mutable 
than  they’ve  been  in  the  past. 


field  report 


Sandia  National  Laboratories' 
Jeff  Cummings 


sandia  national  Laboratories 
(see  “Internal  Combustion,”  Web¬ 
Master,  Nov./Dec.  1995),  the  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.,  government  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy  research 
facility,  has  aggressively  adopted 
the  Web  as  the  ultimate  internal  in- 


gability  of  Sandia’s  internal  Web  re¬ 
sources  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  their  authors.  This  acknowledg¬ 
ment  elucidates  a  curious  fact:  as 
much  as  technology  exists  to  help 
people  do  work,  people  also  have 
to  do  some  work  to  help  the  tech- 


formation  utility — a  central  repos-  nology  function  most  effectively. 


itory  for  enterprise  knowledge  as¬ 
sets.  The  goal  is  to  widely  and 
rapidly  implement  the  Web  across 
the  facility  to  fuel  a  revolution  in 
information  sharing  and  employee 
productivity.  Jeffrey  Cummings  is  a 
Senior  Staff  Associate  at  Sandia 
and  works  in  the  Web  Services  and 
IS  Training  Department  as  a  Web 
application  developer. 


Function  follows  form:  According 
to  Cummings,  the  degree  of  navi- 


At  Sandia,  new  documents  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  legacy  documents)  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  conform  to  a  format  that 
includes  a  document  title,  key¬ 
words,  a  review  date,  and  the  name 
and  e-mail  address  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  owner.  The  presence  of  this 
minimum  standard  “metadata”  en¬ 
ables  Sandia’s  search  tools  to  per¬ 
form  with  higher  reliability  and  to 
assure  a  level  of  information  quali¬ 
ty  and  completeness. 
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A  Sandia  National  Laboratories' 
Jeff  Cummings:  Using 
shareware  search  and  indexing  tools 
such  as  Harvest  to  reap  what  the 
users  sow. 


Enforcement  strategies  can  help: 

Cummings  says  some  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  ought  to  be  a  search 
engine  that  can  go  out  to  all  the 
servers  and  check  the  compliance 
of  all  resources  and  automatically 
generate  e-mail  notifying  the  own¬ 
ers  when  particular  documents  are 
substandard.  “Of  course,”  says 
Cummings,  “if  the  owner’s  email 
address  is  missing...”  He  says  he 
prefers  for  “the  information  provid¬ 
ers  to  be  responsible.  I’m  willing  to 
build  tools  that  allow  them  to  put 
up  pages  and  then  check  the  pages 
on  their  own.” 

Despite  such  efforts  to  set  stan¬ 
dards,  however,  the  culture  at  San- 
|  dia  tends  to  be  thornily  indepen¬ 
dent.  Thus,  compliance  can  be  an 
issue.  Fran  Current,  leader  of  San¬ 
dia’s  Web  team,  estimates  that  only 
30  to  40  percent  of  all  documents 
are  actually  created  in  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  published  standards. 
Where  human  frailty  can’t  be  en¬ 


tirely  eradicated,  technology  can  at 
least  help  make  up  the  difference. 
Sandia  relies  on  a  modular  share¬ 
ware  summarizing-and-indexing 
tool  called  Harvest.  Since  the  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  Sandia  culture 
dictates  that  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  disciplines  are  free  to 
launch  Web  sites  at  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative,  one  of  Cummings’  goals  is 
to  make  sure  information  on  all 
new  servers  that  come  online  with¬ 
in  Sandia  is  properly  indexed.  He 
would  like  to  offload  that  task  by 
installing  Harvest’s  Gatherer  mod¬ 
ule  on  each  new  server.  Gatherer 
would  index  the  local  server,  creat¬ 
ing  a  database  of  resource  sum¬ 
maries,  and  upload  that  local  index 
to  Harvest’s  Broker  module,  which 
resides  on  the  corporate  server, 
thus  compiling  a  searchable  master 
index  of  all  server  resources. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  shareware: 

Current  says  Sandia  will  soon  reach 
the  limits  of  its  ability  to  rely  on  a 
shareware  solution  like  Harvest.  He 
acknowledges  Harvest’s  useful  fea¬ 
tures  and  capabilities  but  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  noncommercial  tools  tend  to 
lack  the  robustness  and  market-test¬ 
ed  reliability  customers  expect  from 
“industrial-strength”  products.  The 
more  embedded  the  Web  becomes 
in  Sandia’s  business  processes,  the 
greater  the  standard  of  reliability 
users  demand  of  its  performance. 
(Current  says  the  team  is  now  evalu¬ 
ating  Verity  Inc.’s  Topic  product.) 
But  he  recommends  the  strategy 
Sandia  has  followed  to  date  of  lever¬ 
aging  shareware  offerings  as  an  in¬ 
terim  measure  until  commercial 
products  achieve  both  the  proven 
capabilities  and  the  attractive  price 
points  customers  require. 
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VK/iy  go  through  the  aggravation  of  ho  sting  your  company’s  Web  site  internally  when  you  can  turn  the  job  over  to  BBN  Planet, 
a  company  with  unparalleled  Internet  experience?  Just  think.  No  late-night  maintenance  emergencies,  no  phone  calls  from 
customers  annoyed  by  access  problems,  no  staffing  headaches.  With  Web  Advantage,  you  get  high-end  UNIX'"  servers 
running  Netscape  software,  high-speed  T3  Internet  connections  and  round-the-clock  service  and 
support  -  all  without  losing  control  over  your  site’s  content.  For  a  free  Cost  Justification  Analysis,  PLANET 

visit  http://www.bbn.com/webadvantage  or  call  (800)  472-4565. 


How  Business  Does  Business 
On  The  Internet. 


Sorry. 

[|]J|  This  server  is  currently  unavailable. 
Please  try  again  later. 


OK 


H  -  1  1 


The  server  is  still  too  busy  to  respond. 

[|][]  Unless  it  broke  down. 

Again. 

Perhaps  tomorrow. 


OK 


Your  repeated  attempts  to  connect 
[|]jj  are  beginning  to  make  the  server  cross. 
Please  go  away. 


Back  again? 

What  are  you,  some  kind  of  rejection  junkie? 
This  server  is  still  unavailable, 
and  undoubtedly  will  remain  so  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 


OK 


STOP 


You  can  bang  the  keyboard  ’til  you’re 
blue  in  the  face,  but  this  server  just  isn’t 
going  to  have  time  for  you. 

Not  now.  Not  ever.  Get  over  it. 


OKI 


■ 


If  the  purpose  of  your  Internet  site  is  to  annoy  as  many  people  as  possible, 


most  any  server  will  do.  However,  if  you’d  like  to  offer  access  instead  of 


agita,  try  running  on  an  Internet  AlphaServer'"'  system.  The  64-bit  speed  of 


Alpha  makes  other  servers  look  like  sluggish@sloth.slo.  So  your  site  handles 


huge  volumes  of  visitors,  instead  of 


turning  them  away.  Reliability  is 


& 


The  Internet 
AlphaServer  1000 — 
one  of  a  family  of 
high-performance 
Internet  servers, 
preconfigured  and 
ready  to  run. 


standard  equipment.  So  is  a  three-year  warranty . 

WEB sJ^ISNTr  RUNNING 
ON  AN  ALPHASERVER. 

stays  open  for  business,  not  down  for  maintenance.  You  also  get  superb 
scalability,  for  future  expansion.  A  full  suite  of  Internet  software,  with  powerful 
administration  tools.  A  wide  choice  of  preconfigured  models.  And  something 
no  other  64-bit  RISC  server  offers:  Windows  NT  ™  or  UNIXf  whichever 
you  prefer.  So  you  can  focus  on  running  your  business,  not  wrestling  with 


•  ••••• 


bits  and  bytes.  To  see  the  Internet  AlphaServer  systems  in  action,  visit 


t  a 
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http: II www.digital.com! info! internet,  contact  your  Digital 


WHATEVER  IT  TAKES  SM  Business  Partner  or  call  1-800-DIGITAL,  press  4.  And  build 


an 


ABR 


Internet  site  they’ll find  way  cool.  Instead  of one  they  can’t  find  at  all.  w 


©1996  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Digital,  the  DIGITAL  logo  and  AlphaServer  are  trademarks  and  Whatever  It  Takes  is  a  service  mark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Windows 
NT  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/ Open  Company,  ! 
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FAILING  TO  ADDRESS  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ISSUES  BEFORE  YOUR  SITE  GOES  UP  IS  A  BIG  MISTAKE 

BY  STEVEN  M.  DREYER  and  ISABELLE  FYMAT 


He  Who  Staffs  Last 


aunching  a  Web  site  is  an  exciting  bus¬ 
iness,  and  organizations  quite  naturally  invest 
considerable  energy  and  attention  in  the  big 
event.  Unfortunately,  that  focus  is  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  planning  for  the  site’s  ongoing  operation, 
an  activity  that  is  crucial  for  meeting  customer 
expectations  and  internal  efficiency  require¬ 
ments.  Improper  management  of  a  site  can  result 
in  an  ineffective,  costly  endeavor  that  wipes  out 
all  the  potential  benefits.  Smart  organizations  can 
help  prevent  operational  fumbles  by  developing 
upfront  a  staffing  plan  that  includes  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  current  employees  and  job  descriptions 
for  necessary  new  hires. 

So  who  in  your  organization  should  be  respon¬ 


sible  for  which  functions?  The  most  straightfor¬ 
ward  solution  is  to  let  departments  do  what  they 
do  best  and  create  an  oversight  committee  for 
cross-functional  issues.  The  IS  group  determines 
the  best  methods  and  tools  for  applying  technol¬ 
ogy  to  business  needs.  Departments  such  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  marketing  that  are  responsible 
for  content- — press  releases,  publications  and  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  in  a  corporate  database — manage 
that  information.  And  human  resources  handles 
staffing  and  support  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation  and  operational  phases  of 
the  Web  project. 

Which  department  wields  ultimate  authority 
over  your  site  depends  on  your  organization’s 
mission  and  what  you  want  the  site  to  accom¬ 
plish.  One  not-for-profit  organization  that  wor¬ 
ried  about  how  certain  advocacy  groups  would 
react  to  its  Web  content  chose  PR  to  helm  the  ef¬ 
fort.  The  editorial  group  is  heading  the  Web  ini¬ 
tiative  for  a  company  concerned  with  satisfying 
the  information  needs  of  an  audience  that  uses 
both  electronic  and  print  media.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  may  need  a  site  that  includes  search  en¬ 
gines,  transaction  capabilities  and  down¬ 
loadable  software;  in  those  cases,  IS  should 
play  a  leading  role. 

The  person  who  “owns”  the  site  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  webmaster,  al¬ 
though  “webmaster”  is  currently 
an  amorphous  title:  Depending  on 
whom  you  talk  to,  it  can  be  a  be¬ 
ginning  programmer  or  a  manage¬ 
ment-level  marketing  professional. 
The  webmaster  will  usually — but 
not  always — be  the  person  who 
first  championed  the  Web  site  within 
the  organization.  It  takes  energy,  desire 
and  enthusiasm  to  sell  a  Web  project  to 
top  management,  and  all  of  those  are  im¬ 
portant  qualifications  for  a  webmaster. 
But  he  or  she  must  also  possess  a  thorough  un- 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARGARET  RIEGEL 


Surveys  by  E-mail  8t  Internet? 
They're  now  easy  with ... 


Easily  poll  customers ,  employees ,  prospects ... 


_  _  from  your  PCI 

1.  Create  a  survey 


3.  Results  produced  automatically 


Get  results  in  hours,  not 


1.  Create  a  survey 

Type  in  questions  and  choices,  select 
questions  from  the  library,  or  tailor 
ready-to-email  surveys  to  your  exact 
requirements.  Drag  and  drop  questions 
and  choices  into  the  order  you  like  best. 
When  you're  ready,  preview  or  print  out 
your  survey  exactly  as  it  will  appear  to 
recipients. 

Survey  your  customers,  employees,  or 
resellers... Survey  the  visitors  to  your  web 
site  to  turn  a  list  of  e-mail  addresses  into  an 
information  knowledge  base. 


2.  E-mail  it 

Click  on  the  names  of  survey  addressees  in 
your  address  book,  import  addressees  from 
a  file,  type  in  names  manually,  or  use  any 
combination  of  the  above.  Then  click  on 
"Send  Survey." 

Respondents  reply  from  any  where...  from  across 
your  LAN,  the  Internet,  CompuServe,  America 
Online. ..from  PCs,  Macintoshes,  UNIX  work¬ 
stations  or  terminals.  A  respondent  simply  fills 
in  answers  and  replies  via  e-mail. 


weeks! 

3.  Results 
produced 
automatically 

Click  on  "Collect  Responses"  and  "View 
Results"  to  see  graphs,  tables,  statistics, 
and  lists  of  responses  -  in  seconds!  You 
can  easily  create  cross-tabulations  and 
apply  data  filters.  Save,  print  or  export 
results  to  word  processors,  spreadsheets, 
presentation  graphics  packages,  or 
statistical  analysis  packages. 


To  order,  or  for  more  Information,  call  1-800-987-9995 
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derstanding  of  the  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness,  a  background  in  marketing — as¬ 
suming  marketing  is  the  site’s  primary 
purpose — familiarity  with  the  Internet 
and  a  solid  understanding  of  program¬ 
ming  languages  and  technology. 

That  last  requirement  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  vision  than  for  anything 
else.  Day-to-day  programming  chores 
generally  can  be  handed  off  to  one  or 
more  technicians  assisting  the  effort, 
and  even  non-IS  staff  have  been 
known  to  master  HTML  (which  is 
easier  than  ever  with  all  the  new,  user- 


friendly  tools).  But  the  webmaster 
must  understand  the  bigger  picture  in 
terms  of  what  the  site  can  do  now  and 
what  it  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 
He  or  she  must  keep  up  with  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  significance  of  emerging 
technologies  and  business  models  and 
then  be  able  to  educate  the  rest  of  the 
organization  about  both.  (On  a  more 
prosaic  level,  the  webmaster  must  also 
work  with  the  IS  group  on  training  and 
documentation — creating  ongoing 
training  programs  and  establishing  an 
internal  Web  project  newsletter.) 

But  the  webmaster’s 
most  crucial  skill  may 
be  the  ability  to  work 
well  with  members  of 
the  oversight  commit¬ 
tee.  That  committee 
should  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all 
business  units  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  site — 
including  the  legal  and 
public  relations  de¬ 
partments — and  must 
be  commissioned  and 
supported  by  upper 
management  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  In  fact,  it’s  not 
a  bad  idea  to  have  one 
or  more  senior  execu¬ 
tives  who  periodically 
rotate  into  the  group. 

The  committee’s 
most  important  task — 
and  one  that  should  be 
completed  before  the 
launch — is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  procedure 
manual  that  site  staff 
can  use  to  manage  the 
update  process  and  in¬ 
tegrate  the  site  into  the 
organization’s  culture. 
That  manual  should  al¬ 
so  spell  out  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  individuals 
and  departments  in  the 
processes  that  go  into 
operating  a  Web  site. 
Simple  flowcharts 


work  best.  They  should  indicate  which 
departments  generate  content  and 
when,  as  well  as  steps  and  time  frames 
for  review,  approval  and  publication. 

Deciding  to  hire  new  people  for 
a  project  that  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erating  revenue  is  not  easy.  On 
the  other  hand,  overworking  techni¬ 
cal  staff  who  are  already  supporting 
internal  employees  and  external  cus¬ 
tomers  doesn’t  help  the  cause.  In 
addition,  spreading  out  your  cus¬ 
tomer  representatives  over  phone  and 
e-mail  duties  will  probably  cause  both 
types  of  service  to  suffer.  The  upshot 
is  that  in  addition  to  appointing  a 
webmaster,  you  will  probably  have  to 
fill  several  other  technical  positions 
(see  chart,  this  page).  And  if  your  site 
supplies  a  steady  diet  of  original  con¬ 
tent — as  it  should — or  offers  feedback 
or  transactional  capabilities,  you  may 
need  to  add  some  editorial  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  staff  as  well. 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  customer 
support,  you  may  be  able  to  keep 
staffing  down  by  reworking  your  site 
or  your  internal  procedures.  A  good 
way  to  assess  and  focus  your  resources 
is  to  perform  regular  workload  analy¬ 
ses,  such  as  monitoring  the  number  of 
telephone  calls  made  to  your  help  desk 
and  to  customer  representatives.  If  in 
the  course  of  your  monitoring  you 
detect  a  flood  of  calls  requesting  docu¬ 
ments  from  your  publications  catalog, 
for  example,  you  could  make  them 
Web-accessible  or  offer  other  electron¬ 
ic  fulfillment  opportunities.  Such  a 
strategy  would  cut  down  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  representatives  needed  to 
handle  phone  inquiries;  you  might 
even  be  able  to  deploy  some  existing 
support  staff  to  the  Web. 

When  you  do  decide  to  hire,  there 
are  many  places — including  the  Inter¬ 
net — to  search  for  experienced  staff. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  a  good 
bet,  particularly  for  companies  that 
prefer  to  hire  part-time  or  temporary 
help  until  they’ve  determined  how 
much  they’re  going  to  invest  in  the 


A  MODEL  STAFF 

Position: 

WEBMASTER 

Primary  duties: 

Analysis,  design,  maintenance  and  programming  of  site 

Skills: 

Technical  and  interpersonal  skills,  network  administration, 
programming  languages 


Position: 

WEB  DEVELOPER  AND  PROGRAMMER  (various  levels) 

Primary  duties: 

Systems  design  and  programming 

Skills: 

HTML,  Java,  Visual  Basic,  ability  to  work  with  webmaster 


Position: 

USER  SUPPORT 

Primary  duties: 

Training,  help  desk,  documentation 

Skills: 

Strong  interpersonal  and  communication  skills 


Position: 

NETWORK/SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATOR 

Primary  duties: 

Network  configuration,  installation  and  support 

Skills: 

Unix,  Netscape  or  other  server  software 


Position: 

PROJECT  MANAGER 

Primary  duties: 

Manage  nontechnical  tasks  related  to  site  development 
and  maintenance 

Skills: 

Excellent  writing  and  communication  skills,  ability  to  take 
charge,  make  decisions  and  control  projects 
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In  the  first  wave  ,  . 

they  created  DUS. 


In  the  SECOND  WAVE 

they  generated 


lation 


we 


In  the  NEXT  WAVE 

will  share 

knowledge. 


Everyone  agrees:  It's  time  we  began  using  the  Internet 
for  more  than  browsing.  It's  time  we  unlocked  the  true 
potential  of  this  global  network  of  information  and  the 
potential  for  sharing  knowledge  —  with  each  other,  with 
our  customers.  It's  time  for  WebGalaxy”  —  a  sixth  gen¬ 
eration  Internet  language  that  not  only  allows  you  to 
create  Java'"  applications  from  a  completely  user-friendly, 
GUI  interface,  but  actually  launches  you  into  the  next 
wave:  knowledge  sharing. 

WebGalaxy'”  generates  complex  Internet/Intranet  Web 
Server  business  applications  automatically  from  a  graphi¬ 
cal  development  environment.  That's  right,  Java-based 
applications  automatically!  This  enables  programmers 
and  non-programmers  alike  to  leap  beyond  HTML  editors 
and  hyperlinks  to  provide  access  to  corporate  knowledge, 
data,  and  complex  mathematical  modeling  —  right  from 
your  Web  site. 


WebGalaxy"'  unlocks  the  potential  of  the  Internet, 
saves  time  and  money  in  development  and  maintenance, 
and  generates  a  quantum  leap  in  productivity.  There's  a 
universe  of  knowledge  inside  your  corporation  and 
beyond.  It's  time  to  apply  that  knowledge.  It's  time  for 
WebGalaxy”  —  The  application  of  knowledge. 

For  more  information  on  WebGalaxy”,  visit  the  real  thing: 

http://www.webgalaxy.net/wm 
or  call  1.800.475.7171 


The  application  of  knowledge.””  i„c  ah  rights  reserved 
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Web.  Students  love  that  stuff,  and 
many  would  give  their  mouse  pads  for 
internships,  especially  if  there’s  a  shot 
at  a  full-time  job  after  graduation. 

Predictably,  pay  scales  for  those  po¬ 


sitions  vary  with  experience  and  skill 
set.  You  should  pay  more  for  technical 
staff  that  can  talk  to  businesspeople. 
Pay  more  for  customer  service-orient¬ 
ed  people.  Definitely  pay  for  people 
who  can  work  together  with  others  in 
your  organization.  Base  salaries  on 
your  organization’s  predefined  wage 
scales  so  as  not  to  upset  the  folks  who 


helped  you  succeed  in  nonelectronic 
media.  You  might  also  consider  mov¬ 
ing  current  staff  to  the  Web  effort;  they 
bring  valuable  business  experience. 

You  can  probably  hire  a  real  smart 


webmaster-type  straight  out  of  college 
and  with  some  good  technical  experi¬ 
ence  for  $25,000  to  $30,000.  An  experi¬ 
enced  webmaster  would,  of  course, 
command  much  more — perhaps  in  the 
$70,000  to  $80,000  range  if  he  or  she 
brings  considerable  technical,  market¬ 
ing,  management  and  organizational 
expertise.  Such  candidates  are  rare,  but 


if  you  expect  the  Web  to  become  a  crit¬ 
ical  component  of  your  business,  they 
are  worth  finding. 

In  the  final  equation,  of  course,  the 
size  and  makeup  of  your  Web  staff  de¬ 
pend  on  your  organization’s  culture, 
budget  and  mission.  But  including  all 
parts  of  the  organization  from  the  first 
and  clearly  assigning  roles  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  prevent  the  anarchy 
that  occurs  when  some  group  sudden¬ 
ly  “discovers”  that  the  company  has  a 
Net  presence  and  attempts  to  get  on 
board.  When  that  occurs  in  an  organi¬ 
zation,  it  throws  everyone  off  balance. 
When  it  happens  on  a  Web  project,  the 
whole  world  is  watching. 

Steven  M.  Dreyer  fsdreyer@pipeline.com ) 
is  president  of  SMA  Management  Systems 
Inc.  Isabelle  Fymat  fisabelle@media- 
source.com)  is  a  manager  with  MediaNet 
International  Inc.  The  companies  provide 
Internet  and  IS  management  and  techni¬ 
cal  consulting  services. 


Ppririing  to  hire  new 
people  for  a  project  that  may 

not  be  generating  any 

revenue  yet  is  not  easy. 


®lpm  Jfot  jidral 

Especially  if  the  authentication  is  provided  by  ActivCard. 

If  you  need  to  authenticate  it,  ActivCard  It! 


ActivCard™ 


Authorized  Access  to  the  World™ 

Call  for  information: 

The  Americas  1.800. 529.9499  ■  European  Arena  33.1.41.08.3333  ■  Asian  Arena  33.1.41.08.3333  ■  http:/Avww.activcard.com 

“ActivCard  It!"  is  a  Service  Mark  of  ActivCard,  Inc. 
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LIKE  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN, 
YOUR  TCP/IP  NETWORK  HAS  A 
LOT  OF  UNTAPPED  POTENTIAL. 
NOW  THERE'S  HELP 


TGV  IS  NOW  PART  OF  CISCO  SYSTEMS. 


Your  brain  is  a  mass  of  untapped 
potential.  Unfortunately,  the  same  may 
be  true  for  your  TCP/IP  network. 

But  recently  TGV  joined  Cisco  to 
create  a  new  alliance  that’ll  allow  you 
to  tap  into  your  network’s  advanced 
capabilities.  Like  enhanced  security 
and  improved  bandwidth. 


You  see,  TGV  seamlessly  bridges 
your  network  from  the  router  through 
the  server  to  the  desktop. 

In  addition,  TGV’s  entire  software 
will  be  enhanced  with  features  from 
industry-leading  Cisco  IOS™  software. 
So  network  managers  can  finally  have 
a  single  platform  across  their  entire 


network.  That  means  you  can  say 
good-bye  to  compatibility  problems. 

Making  TGV  a  part  of  Cisco 
Systems  allows  you  to  utilize  the  full 
potential  of  your 
network.  And,  who 

knows,  maybe 

,  .  THE  NETWORK  WORKS, 

even  your  brain.  NO  EXCUSES  1 


from  outside  the  United  States,  phone  Cisco  USA  408-526-7209,  Cisco  Europe  32-2-778-4242  or  Cisco  Australia  6 1-2-9935-4107. 
©199 6  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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With  its  capacity  for  directly 
linking  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
Web  is  threatening  to  make 
lunch  out  of  the  middleman 

BY  E.B.  BAATZ 
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The  middle  has  a  bad  reputation.  From  our  disdain  for  middle  age  to 
the  downsizing  of  middle  managers,  society  shows  little  respect  for  that 
which  goes  in  between.  Such  sentiments  are  especially  strong  in 
business,  where  those  who  operate  between  buyers  and  sellers — bro¬ 
kers,  agents,  dealers,  distributors  and  even  bankers — are  often  criti¬ 
cized  for  collecting  maximum  fees  while  adding  minimum  value. 


Now,  adding  injury  to  insult,  comes 
the  Worldwide  Web,  threatening  mid¬ 
dlemen  with  extinction.  The  Web,  af¬ 
ter  all,  holds  the  promise  of  connect¬ 
ing  distrustful  and  demanding 
consumers  directly  with  car  manufac¬ 
turers  or  hotel  reservation  systems  or 
even  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  are  sell- 


Stockbrokers  were 
declared  obsolete 
in  a  full  page 
advertisement  for 
ETrade  Securities 
in  the  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  last 
February.  The  ad 
made  brokers  a 
little  nervous,  says 
ETrades  chairman, 
Bill  Porter. 


ing  their  house  on  their  own.  Technol¬ 
ogy  pundits  say  that  direct,  speedy  and 
inexpensive  Web  connections  between 
buyers  and  sellers  are  making  tradi¬ 
tional  middlemen  obsolete.  Some  will 
adapt  by  assuming  new  forms  that  add 
value  to  transactions  in  nontraditional 
ways.  Others  will  simply  disappear. 

“From  EDI  and  shared  databases  to 
phone  and  television  retailing  and 
now  the  Web,  the  trends  lean  re¬ 
lentlessly  toward  diminishing 
A  the  distance  between  vendor 
gjW  and  customer.  For  a  broker 
or  any  middleman,  the  time 
bomb  is  ticking,”  says 
Nicholas  Imparato,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Francisco  professor 
and  author  of  Jump¬ 
ing  the  Curve:  In¬ 
novation  and 
Strategic  Choice  in 
an  Age  of  Transition 
(Jossey-Bass  Inc.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1994). 

The  notion  of  linking 
up  customers  and  suppliers 
dates  back  to  the  1960s  and 
American  Airlines  Inc.’s  Sabre 
electronic  reservation  system, 
points  out  Don  Tapscott,  a 
Toronto-based  consultant 
and  author  of  The  Digital 
Economy  (McGraw-Hill  Inc., 
1996). 

What  is 
new,  he  says, 
“is  that  more  and 
more  transactions, 


Y  /  J  U  N  E 


more  commerce,  more  human  interac¬ 
tions  are  happening  on  the  public  in¬ 
frastructure  of  the  Net.” 

But  technology  alone  isn’t  fueling 
the  shift  to  direct  connections  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers.  The  players 
also  have  sound  business  reasons  for 
eliminating  middlemen.  Sellers,  of 
course,  want  to  avoid  paying  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  As  for  consumers,  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  adversarial  and 
informed  and  thus  want  more  control 
over  their  transactions,  according  to 
consumer  trends  analyst  Daniel 
Yankelovich.  Product  proliferation,  a 
strong  consumer  advocacy  movement 
and  resistance  to  arbitrary  pricing 
practices  have  pushed  the  buyer-seller 
contract  into  a  new  realm.  The  Web, 
which  offers  more — and  more-var¬ 
ied — choices  and  provides  massive 
amounts  of  data  for  comparison  shop¬ 
ping,  suits  the  changing  consumer 
mind-set  just  fine. 

In  academic  jargon,  the  economy  is 
ripe  for  disintermediation.  For  mid¬ 
dlemen,  the  message  is  much  simpler, 
much  scarier:  joblessness.  “The  speed 
with  which  things  are  moving  on  the 
Web  is  stunning,  and  punishment  is 
proving  to  be  swift  for  those  who  don’t 
understand  this,”  says  Tapscott. 

“Agent,  broker,  distributor  and  even 
retailer — anybody  with  these  job  titles 
ought  to  be  doing  some  serious  career 
planning.” 

Such  assessments  may  sound  un¬ 
necessarily  dire  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  fewer  than  20  million 


World  Wide  Web  users  in  North 
America,  according  to  several  recent 
studies.  But  that  number  is  expected  to 
grow  significantly,  spurred  by  both 
improved  content  and  services  and 
cheaper,  better  access.  Meanwhile, 
signs  of  middleman  panic  and  reshuf¬ 
fling  are  everywhere: 

■  Stockbrokers  were  declared  obsolete 
in  a  full-page  advertisement  for 
E*Trade  Securities  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  February.  The  Web-based 
service  charges  just  $14.95  for  a  stock 
trade  that  would  cost  $384  from  a  full- 
service  broker  and  $146  from  a  dis¬ 
count  broker.  “The  ad  made  brokers  a 
little  nervous,”  says  Bill  Porter,  chair¬ 
man  of  E*Trade  Group  Inc. 

■  For  travel  agents,  “the  Web  is  like  a 
truck  bearing  down  on  them.  They 
can  try  to  jump  in  front  of  it,  but  they 
can’t  stop  it,”  says  John  Davis,  CEO  of 
Pegasus  Systems  Inc.,  which  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  Web-based  reservation  system  for 
hotel  chains  called  TravelWeb.  So  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  change  that  industry 
bigwig  John  I.  Williams  Jr.  left  his  job 
as  general  manager  of  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.’s  Consumer  Travel  Network 
USA  to  start  Middlegate  Inc.,  a  new 
Web-based  travel  company. 

■  Web-based  Auto-By-Tel  LLC  ex¬ 
pects  car  dealers  that  don’t  market  on 
its  site  to  eventually  be  driven  out  of 
business.  That’s  because  the  site, 
which  allows  consumers  to  search  for 
particular  makes  and  models  within  a 
restricted  geographic  area,  guarantees 
that  participants  won’t  charge  exorbi¬ 
tant  mark-ups  (two  complaints  and 
you’re  out).  Dealers  using  the  site, 
therefore,  automatically  gain  a  certain 
measure  of  trust,  while  those  that 
don’t  will  likely  be  avoided  by  con¬ 
sumers  using  the  Net  to  research  an 
auto  purchase.  “We  are  at  the  front  of 
a  tidal  wave,  but  a  lot  of  dealers  don’t 
know  what  is  happening.  They  don’t 
have  a  clue,”  says  Pete  Ellis,  president 
of  Auto-By-Tel. 

One  of  the  most  highly  publicized 


and  chaotic  battles  between  middle¬ 
men  and  the  Web  is  being  waged  right 
now  in  practically  every  city  and  town 
across  the  country.  If  you  want  to  see 
it  firsthand,  just  stroll  down  to  your 
local  real  estate  agent’s  office,  assum¬ 
ing  she’s  still  there  and  hasn’t  migrat¬ 
ed  to  cyberspace.  “Realtors  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  future,”  says  Doug 
Kester,  president  of  Reach  Networks 
Inc.,  which  helped  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Realtors  develop  a  $10  mil¬ 
lion  professional  Realtors’  Informa¬ 
tion  Network. 

“They  are  highly 
conscious  that 
people  are 
putting  their 
houses  up  for  sale 
on  the  Web,”  adds 
Kester. 

The  Web,  of  course,  is  particularly 
well-suited  to  real  estate  applications 
because  it  is  capable  of  displaying  not 
just  large  quantities  of  text  but  also 
photos  and  even  video  walk-throughs 
of  properties  for  sale.  Conceivably, 
sellers  could  actually  post  floor 
plans  of  each  room,  en¬ 
abling  potential  buyers 
to  see  if  there’s  ade¬ 
quate  space  for 
their  oversized  furniture.  Such  ser¬ 
vices,  while  far  more  sophisticated 
than  today’s  real  estate  Web  offerings, 
would  prove  invaluable  to  sellers  at¬ 
tempting  to  weed  out  frivolous  in¬ 
quiries  and  buyers  hoping 
to  save  the  shoe  leather 
they  wear  out  tramping 
through  open  houses. 

One  entrepreneur  tak¬ 
ing  aim  at  the  real  estate 
hegemony  is  Jerry  Cavis- 
ton,  president  of  a  startup 
company  called  Online 
Real  Estate  Network. 

Caviston,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  development  man¬ 
ager  at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  and 
now  an  Internet  instructor  at  the 
Continuing  Education  Center  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Mass.,  has  created  a  Web  site 
that  lets  homeowners  advertise  their 


For  travel  agents, 
the  Web  is  like  a 
truck  bearing  down 
on  them.  They  can 
jump  in  front  of  it, 
but  they  can't  stop 
it,"  says  John  Davis, 
CEO  of  Pegasus 
Systems  Inc. 


properties  for  just  $15  a  month.  He 
currently  has  a  half-dozen  listings 
and  is  negotiating  with  a  local  real  es¬ 
tate  company  to  put  all  of  its  offerings 
online.  But  clearly  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  the  individual  seller. 
“The  Web  will  make  the  buy¬ 
ing  process  more  efficient 
and  the  market  more  com¬ 
petitive.  A  6  percent  commis¬ 
sion  on  a  $300,000  house  is 
$18,000. 1  don’t  think  people 
are  willing  to  pay  this  any¬ 
more,”  says  Caviston. 

Net-based  competitors  of 
traditional  real  estate  services 
are  springing  up  everywhere. 
U.S.  Digital  Corp.,  a  long-distance 
telephone  provider,  has  teamed  with 
RSI  Publishing  in  South  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  to  list  60,000  properties  on  its 
Web  site.  Dozens  of  newspaper  sites 
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loaded  with  house-for-sale 
ads  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  as  well.  And  multiple 
listing  services  in  Milwaukee,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  other  cities — which 
were  once  accessible  only  to  regis¬ 
tered  brokers  over  private  net¬ 
works — are  posting  their  data  on  the 
Web,  giving  house  hunters  one  less 
reason  to  seek  a  professional’s  help. 

In  fact,  so  many  real  estate  sites  have 
appeared  on  the  Net — almost  40,000 
at  last  count — that  a  new  type  of  mid¬ 
dleman  has  emerged  to  help  sort  them 
out.  Web-based  Matchpoint  operates  a 
customized  search  engine  that  enables 
prospective  buyers  to  find  houses  for 
sale  online  that  meet  their  needs.  The 
service,  which  is  free  to  buyers,  makes 
money  by  charging  realtors  a  small  fee 
for  each  listing.  “It  evolved  out  of  my 
own  frustration  at  trying  to  find  a 
home  listing  on  the  Web  that  would 


meet  the  specific  requirements  of 
my  family,”  says  Richard  Gawlik, 
president  of  Milford,  N.J.-based 
ARS  Data  Systems  Ltd.,  which 
created  Matchpoint. 

Matchpoint  is  an  example  of 
the  new  kinds  of  middlemen — 
essentially  online  matchmakers — 
that  are  bound  to  be  needed  as 
long  as  the  Web  remains  expan¬ 
sive  and  unregulated. 

Those  conditions  could 
create  the  need  for  other 
types  of  mediating  ser¬ 
vices  as  well,  including 
consultants  who  would  sell 
their  expertise 
to  either  party 
in  a  transaction 
and  intelligent 
agents  that  could 
help  buyers  find 
the  best  deals. 
Middlemen,  then, 
are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  adjusting 
their  services  to 
fit  this  new 
model  or  creat¬ 
ing  services, 
like  Caviston’s, 
that  chip  away  at 
the  middle  itself. 

“The  next  generation 
will  be  dealing  with 
both  trends,”  says 
Michael  Schrage,  au¬ 
thor  and  research  as¬ 
sociate  at  MIT’s  Sloan 
School  of  Management. 

“The  questions  will  be,  at  what  price 
point,  in  what  market  and  in  what  cul¬ 
ture  does  it  make  sense  to  go  one  way 
or  the  other? 

Others  believe  such  questions  are 
precipitate.  The  Web,  to  them,  is 
nowhere  near  the  point  where  it  will 
inspire  mass  defections  from 
traditional  transaction  mechanisms. 
“It  isn’t  even  clear  to  me  whether  the 
middleman  will  go  away  at  all,  and  it 
certainly  isn’t  clear  how  much  time 
they  have,”  says  Wing  Wong,  technical 
director  for  Coopers  &  Lybrand 


Realtors  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their 
future,’  says  Doug 
Kester,  president  of 
Reach  Networks  Inc. 
They  are  highly 
conscious  that 
people  are  putting 
their  houses  up  for 
sale  on  the  Web.  ' 


Consulting.  “Unless 
they  have  the  right 
mental  attitude,  many 
consumers  may  not 
even  like  the  Web.  It  is 
not  like  watching  TV. 
They  can’t  be  passive. 
This  probably  will  slow 
down  the  adoption  of 
the  Web  and  give 
middlemen  a  little 
more  time  to  prepare.” 

And  then  there  are  services  that  the 
Web  simply  cannot  replicate,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  purchase  of  physical  goods. 
“There  is  more  to  buying  a  car  than 
picking  it  up  and  driving  away,”  says 
Kevin  M.  Distelhorst,  director  of  on¬ 
line  services  for  The  Reynolds  and 
Reynolds  Co.,  an  information  man¬ 
agement  company  for  car  dealers  and 
other  markets.  “The  test  drive,  prepa¬ 
ration  after  shipment,  service — today, 
that  entire  process  is  bundled  through 
the  dealer  network.  The  Web  alone 
will  not  replace  the  dealers.” 

Still,  he  concedes  that  dealers  that 
have  not  focused  on  building  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  are  likely  to  be  hurt  by 
the  Web.  “The  progressive  dealers — 
the  real  pros — have  seen  this  coming, 
and  they  know  that  if  they  add  value, 
then  they  will  have  a  place,”  says  Dis¬ 
telhorst.  “But  fear  has  been  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  motivator.”  Reynolds  and 
Reynolds  itself  acquired  a  car-dealer 
Web  site — called  DealerNet — from 
another  company  last  June;  200  deal¬ 
ers  signed  up  before  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association  trade 
show  in  February,  and  more  than  400 
others  did  so  during  the  show. 

Hal  Rosenbluth,  president  and 
CEO  of  travel  management  company 
Rosenbluth  International,  agrees  that 
middlemen  who  add  real  value  are 
less  vulnerable  to  online  competition. 
He  argues  that  the  Web  will  not  en¬ 
danger  his  industry,  because  agents 
have  built  trust  with  consumers  by 
finding  them  the  best  airfares.  The 
airlines,  meanwhile,  which  in  the 
Web-direct  model  would  take  reserva¬ 
tions  and  eventually  sell  tickets  on- 


line,  have  simply  irritated  consumers 
with  a  bevy  of  complex  fares  and  con¬ 
fusing  sale  prices.  “Airlines  have  an 
incentive  to  disintermediate  travel 
agents  so  they  can  raise  prices,”  says 
Rosenbluth.  “But  if  consumers  were 
confused  by  the  airfare  structure  be¬ 
fore  the  Internet,  watch  how  confused 
they’ll  be  with  all  the  information 
available  on  the  Net.” 

However,  airlines  are  only  one 
piece  of  the  travel  picture.  In  the  past 
six  months,  several  hotel  chains  have 
begun  offering  reservations  over  the 
Net  (see  “Rooms  with  a  View,”  Web¬ 
Master,  March/April  1996).  And  car 
rental  agencies  are  moving  in  that  di¬ 
rection  as  well:  Key  your  flight  num¬ 
ber  into  the  Avis  Rent-A-Car  System 
Inc.  site,  and  the  company  will  have 
your  vehicle  ready  to  meet  it. 

While  some  travel  agents  pitch 
one-stop  shopping  as  a  reason  to  use 
their  services,  that  advantage  may 
disappear  soon,  too.  A  new  site  called 
Travelocity,  a  joint  venture  of  AMR 
Corp.’s  Sabre  Interactive  and  World¬ 
view  Systems  Corp.,  for  example,  en¬ 
ables  users  to  make  airline,  hotel  and 
car  rental  bookings  in  one  place. 
Travelocity  will  also  offer  live  chat  fo¬ 
rums  with  travel  experts,  searchable 
listings  of  restaurants  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  even  luggage  for  sale,  all 
nice  features  you  won’t  find  at  your 
average  brick-and-mortar  agency. 


he  web’s  ability  to  trans¬ 
form  service  industries 
may  be  less  potent  in  the 
manufacturing  arena.  As 
the  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Industry.Net  Corp.,  which 
operates  a  Web  site  for  industrial 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  pur¬ 
chasers,  Tom  Jones  has  a  stake  in  the 
success  of  Web  commerce.  Still,  he 
believes  that  even  a  site  like  the  In¬ 
dustry.Net  Online  Marketplace  won’t 
make  the  distribution  channel  unnec¬ 
essary.  “All  the  Web  has  done  is  re¬ 
duce  the  redundancy  in  the  sales 
channel  so  that  both  manufacturer 
and  distributor  don’t  have  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  printing  duplicate 
sales  catalogs,”  he  says. 

Industry.Net  is  host  to  4,250  suppli¬ 
ers  that  benefit  by  having  their  products 
easily  searchable  by  buyers  eager  to 
shave  time  off  the  procurement  pro¬ 
cess.  But  that  is  apparently  as  direct  as 
most  sellers  want  the  contact  to  be. 
“Manufacturers  don’t  want  to  incur  the 
warehousing,  training,  setup,  billing 
and  other  costs  associated  with  selling 
direct,”  explains  Jones.  “Manufacturers 
want  to  make  the  product,  push  it  into 
distribution  and  not  delay  the  billing. 
This  is  the  traditional  paradigm  that 
has  existed  for  100  years.  It  is  well-oiled. 
It  works.  The  Web  will  make  it  run  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  paradigm  will  not  change.” 

Reach  Networks’  Kester  thinks  the 


whole  phenomenon  may  be  over¬ 
blown.  Before  you  hype  the  disappear¬ 
ing  middleman  story  too  much,  he 
says,  ask  yourself  this:  Who  is  really 
pushing  disintermediation?  His  an¬ 
swer:  “The  operators  of  online  net¬ 
works  such  as  America  Online  and 
The  Microsoft  Network.  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  build  a  broad  consumer  fran¬ 
chise,  so  they  want  a  broad  array  of 
content  offerings,  and  they  are  encour¬ 
aging  content  providers  to  bypass  the 
intermediaries.”  (Of  course,  the  online 
services  are  themselves  middlemen, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
extinction.) 

But  others  suggest  the  disintermedi¬ 
ation  story  is  even  bigger  than  is  at  first 
apparent,  encompassing  not  only  tra¬ 
ditional  middlemen  but  also  other 
types  of  organizations — particularly 
publishers.  “The  bad  news  is  that  we 
are  facing  disintermediation,”  says 
Michael  Silver,  vice  president  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  development  for  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  Inc.,  a  company  that  con¬ 
nects  writers  and  cartoonists  with 
newspapers.  “The  worse  news  is  that  so 
are  our  customers  [the  newspapers],  as 
the  Web  makes  it  easier  for  talented 
people  to  reach  readers  directly.” 

The  ubiquity  of  Dilbert  on  the  Net 
says  it  all.  CO 

Senior  Editor  Elizabeth  Baatz  can  be 
reached  at  ebaatz@cio.com. 


FINDING  IT  ONLINE 


AMR  Corp.'s  Sabre 
Interactive 

www.amrcorp.com/sabr_grp/ 

ARS  Data  Systems 
Ltd.'s  Matchpoint 

www.  nji.com/mp 

Auto-By-Tel  LLC 

www.autobytel.com/ 

E*Trade 

Securities 

www.etrade.com 


Industry.Net  Corp. 

www.industry.net 

Metropolitan  Indianapolis 
Board  of  Realtors 

www.mibor.net 

National  Association 
of  Realtors'  Real  Estate 
Information  Network 

www.realtor.com 

Online  Real  Estate 
Network 

www.online-realestate.com/ 


Pegasus  Systems  Inc. 
Travel  Web 

www.travelweb.com 

Reach  Networks  Inc. 

www.reach.com 

The  Reynolds  and 
Reynolds  Co. 

www.dealernet.com 

Rosenbluth 

International 

www.rosenbluth.com 


Travelocity 

www.travelocity.com/ 

Tribune  Media 
Services  Inc. 

www.comicspage.com/ 

U.S.  Digital  Corp.'s 
Homeweb 

www.usdigital.com:8080/ 

homeweb/ 

Wisconsin  Realtors 
Association 

www.wra.org/ 
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Just  because  pizza  ordering  hasn’t  proved  practical 
doesn’t  mean  franchises  can’t  make  good  use  of  the  Web. 
But  even  more  intriguing  are  ways  in  which  the  Web  can 
make  use  of  franchises.  BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


Franc™ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRANCES  MIDDENDORF 


raditionally,  the  distribution 
of  products  and  services  has 
been  handled  through  two 
business  models:  indepen¬ 
dent  companies  and  branch 
outlets.  Each  model  had  its 
own  strengths.  Branches  could 
play  with  economies  of  scale, 
while  independents  enjoyed  low 
management  costs  (paid  for,  in  part, 
with  the  psychic  rewards  of  entrepreneur- 
ship).  Independents  won  in  sectors  where 
management  was  a  large  component  of 
overhead.  Branch  companies  scored  where 
greater  size  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  re¬ 
source  issues  such  as  buying  and  marketing. 

In  the  1950s,  a  model  combining  the 
advantages  of  both  gained  prominence:  the 
franchise.  Though  the  idea  was  not  new 
(the  first  franchises  were  sold  in  the  1850s), 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  postwar 
America  proved  especially  auspicious  for 
the  concept. 

By  1995,  franchises  were  collecting  rev¬ 
enues  of  $850  billion,  conducting  40  percent 
of  all  U.S.  retail  sales  and  employing  8  mil¬ 
lion  souls  in  60  different  sectors.  Approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  new  franchises  are  sold  each 
year,  accounting  for  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  new  operating  corpora¬ 
tions,  measured  by  the  number  of  corporate 
tax  returns. 

Now,  in  the  mid-1990s,  comes  Internet 
commerce.  At  first  glance,  these  two  inno¬ 
vations  would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with 
each  other.  Internet  retail  commerce  tends 
to  favor  one-of-a-kind  stores  selling  highly 
differentiated  products,  like  tugboat  yachts 
or  hemp  fashions  or  exotic  collectibles,  into 
globally  defined  niche  markets.  The  medi¬ 
um  encourages  high-end  transactions  that 
require  plenty  of  choices,  judgment,  interac¬ 
tion,  comparison  shopping  and  information 
exchange. 

By  contrast,  franchises  tend  to  offer 
cookie-cutter  business  formats  for  dis- 
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tributing  homogeneous  services  (auto 
repair,  home  and  office  maintenance, 
video  stores,  health  and  beauty  care) 
into  local  markets.  Their  primary  cus¬ 
tomers  are  that  fraction  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  interested  in  low-overhead  trans¬ 
actions,  whether  that  overhead  is 
measured  in  money,  time  or  psychic 
energy.  Midas  Muffler  Shop,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  sells  to  people  who  feel  anxious 
about  gambling  on  an  unknown  me¬ 
chanic.  Even  the  franchises  that  seem 
to  make  physical  goods,  such  as  fast 
food,  are  really  selling  cheap,  fast, 
reliable  transactions.  The  actual 
product  is  an  afterthought  (as 
the  food  itself  testifies). 

Back  in  the  hoary  mists 
of  1995,  when  Web  com¬ 
merce  was  young,  some 
webmasters  kicked  around  the 
idea  of  distributing  franchise  orders 
from  a  central  Web  site,  probably 
maintained  by  the  franchiser.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  would  log  on,  enter  his  or  her 
address  and  then  place  an  order,  per¬ 
haps  after  clicking  through  lists  of  op¬ 
tions.  The  order  would  then  be  passed 
on  to  the  franchise  operation  nearest 
the  customer.  The  first  franchise  on  the 
Net,  Pizza  Hut  Inc.,  was  a  simulation 
of  this  very  idea:  A  customer  could 
“design”  his  or  her  own  pizza  and  then 
send  off  the  order.  (The  site  was  not  a 
simulation  for  people  close  to  the 
sponsoring  franchise  in  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  They  got  real  pies.) 

The  site,  www.pizzahut.com ,  attract¬ 
ed  considerable  attention.  But  Roger 
Cohn,  the  first  Domino’s  Pizza  fran¬ 
chiser  on  the  Web  (tucson.com/ domi¬ 
nos/),  points  out  that  making  such  an 
application  work  over  large  areas — let 
alone  the  whole  globe — is  a  daunting 
problem.  New  customers  often  provide 
order  or  address  information  that  is 
ambiguous  or  contains  omissions  or 
contradictions.  Such  problems  must  be 
cleared  up  immediately,  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  online,  which  means  they  must 
be  detected  and  diagnosed  on  the  spot 
(conventional  Internet  stores  may  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  leisurely  series  of  e-mail  ex¬ 
changes,  but  the  franchise  model  calls 


for  immediate  fulfillment).  The  scale  of 
the  problem  has  convinced  Cohn  that 
an  order-taking  technology  capable  of 
replacing  even  a  moderately  skilled  hu¬ 
man  is  unlikely  anytime  soon. 

The  Internet  hasn’t  much  to  offer  es¬ 
tablished  franchise  customers — those 
who  know  what  they  want — either, 
since  they  have  the  even  simpler  alter¬ 
native  of  tapping  two  buttons  on  their 
fax  machines  to  order  (the  first  dials 
the  franchise;  the  second  transmits  a 
stored  fax  asking  for  “the  usual  to  be 
sent  to  Alice  Smith  on  Oak  Street”). 
Even  the  most  talented  webmaster 


would  be  hard  pressed  to  compete  with 
such  a  system  for  convenience. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  end-user 
services  besides  order  taking.  Domi¬ 
no’s  own  Web  site — scheduled  to 
launch  this  quarter — will  be,  at  least 
initially,  a  repository  of  information 
about  the  life  and  times  of  pizza, 
according  to  Tim  McIntyre,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  divisional  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications.  “We  see  this 
as  a  way  for  people  to  learn  more  about 
a  subject  they’re  passionate  about,”  he 
says. 

Some  of  this  information  will  be 
nutritional  or  historical  (such  as  the 
exciting  story  of  how  Domino’s  intro¬ 
duced  pepperoni  to  Japan),  but  the  site 
will  venture  further  than  that.  “When 
you  deliver  as  many  pizzas  as  we  do, 
you  get  to  see  a  lot,”  McIntyre  says. 
“You  see  what  cars  people  have,  how 
they  live.  For  instance,  in  1992,  we  no¬ 
ticed  more  people  were  answering  the 
door  in  boxer  shorts.  But  then,  in  1993, 
more  customers  appeared  in  briefs. 


Boxers  made  a  bit  of  a  comeback  in 
1994;  but  then,  in  1995,  we  began  to 
get  more  reports  of  people  taking 
delivery  in  the  nude.  We  think  people 
might  enjoy  learning  about  these 
observations  and  other  stories  about 
pizza  around  the  world.” 

And  so  they  might,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  a  “soft”  site  like  this  would 
push  Domino’s  revenues  any  great 
distance.  In  short,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  clear  rationale  for  orienting 
franchise  sites  to  the  end  customer. 
However,  such  sales  are  not  the  sole 
point  of  entry  for  the  Internet.  Fran¬ 


chises  themselves  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  these  transactions,  which  regulate 
total  investment  in  the  industry,  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  high-overhead,  in- 
formation-rich  relationships  for  which 
the  Internet  is  suited. 

Thus,  in  the  short  run,  the  principal 
application  of  the  Net  for  the  franchise 
industry  may  be  in  attracting  new  cap¬ 
ital.  The  potential  for  international 
sales  seems  especially  strong. 

Potential  franchise  investors  in  the 
United  States  can  go  to  trade  fairs  and 
conferences,  read  a  wide  variety  of 
publications  and  consult  with  an  es¬ 
tablished  industry  of  buyer’s  agents. 
Other  countries  lack  such  resources, 
but  the  Net  might  fill  the  marketing 
gap.  “We  were  shocked  at  the  number 
of  nondomestic  inquiries  [about  20 
percent  of  responses]  that  came  in  to 
our  Web  site,”  says  David  McKinnon, 
president  and  CEO  at  Molly  Maid 
Inc.,  a  house  cleaning  service  that  ad¬ 
vertises  franchise  opportunities  on  its 
home  page  (www.mollymaid.com) . 


ohn  believes  that  an 
order-taking  technology 
capable  of  replacing  even  a 
moderately  skilled  human 
is  unlikely  anytime  soon. 
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8  Dynamic  Conferences  for  the 
Business  Professional: 


•  Internet  Publishing 

•  Net  Marketing 

•  Commerce  on  the  Net 

•  Application  Development 
on  the  Web 


•  Intranet  Solutions 

•  The  Web 
and  Beyond 

•LAN  EMail 

•  Global  Mail 


Conference  and  Exposition  Highlights: 

•  NEW  Introducing  the  Launch  of  Gent/Server  on  the 
Internet! 


-  Building  Client/Server  Application  Development 

-  Tools  and  Techniques 

-  Internet  Fundamentals 

•  NEW  Comprehensive  Java  Conference 

•  Computer  Associates  Electronic  Commerce 
Developer's  Conference 

•  Over  100  Conference  Sessions  to  Choose  From 

•  Hundreds  of  live  Internet  Demos  Every  Day 

•  FREE  Web  and  Internet  Access  for  All  Attendees 

Plus... 

Over  500  Exhibits  Dedicated  to  the  Internet,  Web 
Technology  and  Electronic  Messaging 
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“Just  today,  I  got  inquiries  from  Zaire, 
Sri  Lanka  and  Zimbabwe.”  And  Molly 
Maid’s  experience  is  not  un¬ 
usual:  Betsy  Green,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of 
The  Franchise  Hand¬ 
book  (a  basic  reference 
for  investors  from  Enter¬ 
prise  Magazines  Inc.),  says 
that  half  her  online  orders  come 
from  Asia. 

The  Net  might  play  an  even  greater 
role  in  the  distribution  of  franchisee 
training  and  support.  Such  services 
are  a  key  reason  to  invest  in  franchises 
in  the  first  place.  Few  of  us  leave 
school  with  a  grasp  of  cash-flow  man¬ 
agement,  inventory  control,  liability 
laws,  site  location,  market  research 
and  the  raft  of  other  issues  involved  in 
running  a  business.  Franchisers  have 
strong  incentives  to  teach  those  skills, 
providing  what  amounts  to  a  just-in- 
time  degree  in  business  management. 
Strong  training  and  support  allow 
them  to  sell  into  a  larger  market  than 
just  the  handful  of  investors  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  prior  commercial  experi¬ 
ence  and  enable  them  to  protect  their 
pieces  of  franchisees’  profit  flow.  (And 
the  services  do  seem  to  deliver.  The 
International  Franchise  Association, 
which,  granted,  is  no  disinterested 
party,  claims  that  franchises  are  many 
more  times  likely  to  survive  than  are 
conventional  businesses.) 

Many  observers  expect  the  Internet 
to  improve  the  number  and  quality  of 
franchisee  support  services  dramati¬ 
cally.  McKinnon,  for  example,  says  he 
hopes  to  use  the  Net  to  distribute  leads 
generated  through  the  franchiser’s  na¬ 
tional  800  number  (800  MOLLY- 
MAID);  send  out  software  upgrades, 
memos,  newsletters  and  bulletins; 
receive  financial  operating  data  from 
franchisees;  and  collect  massive 
amounts  of  data  for  competitive  pric¬ 
ing  of  insurance  programs,  car  and 
equipment  leasing,  and  other  supplies 
and  services.  If  franchisees  can  speed 
the  circulation  of  intelligence  both 
from  franchisers  and  their  “brain 
trust”  of  fellow  franchisees,  the  sector 


should  gain  even  more  value  in  the 
general  competition  for  investment. 


I  he  low  failure 
rate  of  fran¬ 
chises  proba¬ 
bly  reflects  the 
sector’s  effi¬ 
ciency  in  con¬ 
necting  new 
investment 
with  the  most 
competitive  op¬ 
portunities.  In  most 
states,  franchisers  are 
required  to  describe  their  offerings  in 
detailed,  nationally  standardized  doc¬ 
uments  called  Uniform  Franchise 
Offering  Certificates.  A  small  cottage 
industry  of  consultants  and  buyer’s 
agents  then  uses  those  materials,  as 
well  as  such  supplementary  sources  as 
franchisee  satisfaction  surveys,  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  evaluations  of  competing 
franchises.  Potential  investors  can  also 
inspect  and  compare  several  operating 
franchises  in  a  chain  and  consult  their 
owners. 

In  theory,  those  voluminous  infor¬ 
mation  resources,  together  with  the 
innate  uniformity  of  the  sector  (which 
makes  it  easy  to  compare  data  sets), 
should  make  for  more  informed  in¬ 
vestment  decisions  than  are  possible 
in  less  standardized  sectors  competing 
for  capital.  Passing  around  large 
amounts  of  quasi-standardized 
information  is  the  core  competence 
of  the  Internet,  and  numerous 
franchise-oriented  services  that 
capitalize  on  this  strength  have  al¬ 
ready  sprung  up.  There  are  dozens  of 
franchiser  sites  marketing  directly  to 
potential  franchisees,  several  sites  sup¬ 
porting  different  systems  for  compar¬ 
ing  franchisee  products  (www.en- 
tremkt.com )  and  sites  supporting 
communication  among  the  various  in¬ 
dustry  communities  ( www.fran - 
chisel.com).  “I  looked  into  these  a  year 
ago,”  ran  a  representative  response  to 
an  inquiry  about  a  mailbox  fran-  J 
chise.  “You  starve  the  whole  year  tj 
waiting  to  make  money  in  Decem¬ 


ber.. ..Try  to  get  sales  info  directly  from 
franchises  and  break  it  down  by 
month.” 

One  good  example  of  such  a  service, 
which,  among  other  things,  supports 
franchise  resales,  can  be  found  at 
www.  bluefin.  net/ ~ fransol .  Calvin 
Haskell,  president  of  the  site’s  sponsor, 
Franchise  Solutions  Inc.,  argues  that 
although  the  market  for  resales  num¬ 
bers  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  it  has 
never  been  properly  supported.  Fran¬ 
chisees  look  first  to  franchisers  for  help 
with  their  problems,  but  since  resales 
generally  represent  failures  (and  often 
painful  relationships),  the  parent  com¬ 
panies  have  not,  in  practice,  proved 
helpful.  Haskell  says  that  the  Net  can 
define  an  area  where  buyers,  sellers 
and  their  brokers  and  agents  can  find 
one  another. 

Some  observers  speculate  that  the 
Internet  may  erode  one  of  the  key 
economies  of  scale  enjoyed  by  fran¬ 
chises  (and  stores  relying  on  branch 
outlets)  by  leveling  the  value  of  mass 
marketing  and  branding  campaigns. 

If  you  type  “maid”  into  a  search  en¬ 
gine,  “Mike’s  Maid  Service”  comes 
back  as  fast  as  “Molly  Maid,”  and  no 
amount  of  marketing  money — unless 
you  use  it  to  bribe  the  staff  of  the 
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Create  a  beautiful  web  site  or  other  works  of  art 
with  our  easy-to-use  Multimedia  Designer. 

This  32-bit  design  tool  features  object-oriented 
architecture  and  high-quality  anti-aliased  rendering 
that  pulls  graphics  and  images  together  with  photo¬ 
studio  results.  It's  easy  to  use  for  Windows®  3.1, 
Windows®  95  and  offers  cross-platform  support  on 
Intel,  Alpha,  MIPS  and  Povverl’C  on  Windows  NT.™ 


MICROSOFT 

Windows 

C’OMFWIBLE 

32-Bit  Application 


Fbr  all  the  design  power  you  could  want  in 
one  proven  program,  order  today.  You’ll  get  a 
CD  photo  library  with  your  order. 

Call  1 800  892-8550,  ext.  101  or  512  834-6935. 


Competitive  Upgrades 
Available  From  s195* 


AT&T 


http-y/www.att.corn/niss 


search  engine — can  change  that. 

But  while  this  situation  might  erode 
the  value  of  a  few  operations,  most 
franchises  do  not  compete  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  simple  name  retrieval  or  recog¬ 
nition  or  by  being  the  sole  source  of  a 
service.  Franchises  generally  compete 
on  the  promise  of  quick  and  easy 
transactions.  It  is  this  promise  that 
lets  Molly  Maid  compete  with  Mike’s 
off  the  Net,  and  nothing  I  am  aware  of 
suggests  that  simplicity  is  losing  its 
market,  online  or  offline. 


So  far, 


we  have  been 
discussing  the  Net’s  effect  on  franchis¬ 
es,  but  the  influence  could  just  as  easi¬ 
ly  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  One 
could  argue  that  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  success  of  franchises — that  the 
market  for  simple  transactions  is  large 
and  growing — has  not  really  penetrat¬ 
ed  Web  culture.  Every  Web  store  orga¬ 
nizes  itself  according  to  different  lev¬ 
els  and  standards  of  exposition, 
representation,  feedback  systems,  and 
approaches  to  fulfillment  and  pay¬ 
ment.  Visitors  generally 
have  no  idea  about  the 
overall  organization 
of  a  site’s  contents, 
where  to  go  to  get  an 
issue  addressed  or  how 
much  material  they  must 
wade  through  once  they  get 
there.  Every  site  is  its  own  world,  re¬ 
flecting  the  natural  desire  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  differentiate  themselves. 
What  this  diversity  will  be  like  when 
Java  allows  webmasters  to  start  throw¬ 
ing  sound,  video  and  animation  at 
users  is  frightening  to  imagine. 

All  this  variety  is  OK  for  enthusias¬ 
tic  surfers  with  time  and  interest.  But  if 
your  definition  of  a  good  site  is  one 
that  gives  you  what  you  need  and  sees 
you  out  the  door  as  quickly  as  possible, 
then  most  of  what’s  out  there  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  To  provide  that  type  of  ser¬ 
vice — quick,  efficient,  targeted  cus¬ 
tomer  management — the  Web  might 
need  its  own  franchise:  a  standard  Web 
store  design,  distributed  by  sector,  in 


which  every  element  would — as  much 
as  possible — look  the  same,  act  the 
same  and  be  found  in  the  same  place. 
Internet  franchising  of  this  sort  might 
put  some  presence  providers  out  of 
business,  but  the  success  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  real  world  suggests  it 
would  raise  the  comfort  level  of  Web 
shopping  significantly. 

Another  Web  application  that 
might  follow  the  franchise  model  is 
product  evaluation.  The  Internet  pre¬ 
sents  buyers  with  a  potentially  huge 
marketplace,  but  without  some  access 
to  expertise  they  cannot  profit  from 
those  riches  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  It  doesn’t  help  to  be  shown 
hundreds  of  sites  for  high-end  futon 
designers  or  bicycle  shops  or  modem 
manufacturers  if  you  have  no  way  of 
evaluating  their  claims.  Of  course,  a 
buyer  can  cling  to  famous  brand 
names,  but  that  strategy  throws  away 
the  virtue  of  the  medium.  What  buy¬ 
ers  need  are  knowledgeable  and 
trustworthy  online  guides,  what  some 
have  called  “sherpa  sites.”  (Virtual 
Vineyards  and  Amazon.com  provide 


dividual  industry  experts  could  pre¬ 
sumably  sell  evaluations  and  referrals, 
but  someone  would  still  have  to  vouch 
for  their  credibility. 

What  might  work  is  a  franchised 
referral  and  evaluation  service  extend¬ 
ing  across  all  sectors  of  Internet  retail. 
If  you’re  interested  in  buying  a  futon, 
you  would  go  to  a  site  maintained  by 
an  Internet  referral  service,  point  and 
click  down  the  list  of  sectors  to  “futon” 
and  then  go  to  the  expert’s  Web  page. 
There  you  would  find  a  list  of  the  “top 
10”  futon  makers  of  the  moment,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  used  in  selecting  them. 

If  you  had  a  problem  with  a  vendor, 
you  could  complain  to  the  expert. 

If  you  had  a  problem  with  the  expert, 
you  could  complain  to  his  or  her  fran¬ 
chiser  or  go  to  a  competing  service. 
The  experts  would  support  them¬ 
selves,  at  least  in  part,  through  com¬ 
missions  (several  payment  schemes 
are  possible).  Experts  might  buy  a  re¬ 
ferral  franchise  in  order  to  have  a 
common  interface,  spread  the  costs  of 
insuring  against  suits  from  outraged 


he  Web  needs  its  own  franchise: 
a  standard  Web  store  design 
in  which  every  element  would — 
as  much  as  possible — look  the 
same,  act  the  same  and  be  found 
in  the  same  place. 


such  a  service  for  wines  and  books, 
respectively.) 

There  is  some  help  to  be  found  in 
newsgroups  (like  the  misc.consumers 
hierarchy),  but  they  are  patchy  and 
vulnerable  to  posters  with  the  wrong 
motives.  An  online  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  can  warn  you  away  from  the  worst 
offenders,  but  it  cannot  offer  referrals. 
An  online  Consumer  Reports  is  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  the  publishers  of  that  maga¬ 
zine  have  to  worry  about  cannibalizing 
subscribers  from  the  print  version.  In¬ 


vendors  and  join  in  the  continuing 
campaign  to  get  consumers  to  use  a 
single  service  for  all  their  needs.  The 
upside  is  that  such  a  service  might 
help  develop  Internet  commerce  to  its 
fullest  potential. 

The  downside  is  that  the  franchiser 
would  probably  be  based  in  Redmond, 
Wash.  tfTTfc 

Fred  Hapgood  is  a  Boston-based 
technology  writer.  He  can  be  reached  at 
hapgood@pobox.com. 
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INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


Internet  Commerce  Expo  • 
Anaheim  Convention  Center 


The  Internet  Commerce  Expo  brings  innovative  solution  providers  and  knowledge 
able  buyers  together  in  a  powerful  Internet  technology  exposition  and  conference. 


Internet  Open:  A  Show 

Floor  That  Will  Dazzle 


ICE  will  showcase  the  industry's  largest-ever  demonstration  of  user 
applications  developed  for  the  Web,  sponsored  by  leading  IT  vendors. 

For  Exhibitors,  there  will  be  thousands  of  motivated  buyers  actively  looking  for 
the  new  products  that  will  make  the  Intranet  and  Internet  commerce  practical  and 
secure.  There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  reach  this  hot-to-buy  audience  than  ICE. 

For  Attendees,  hundreds  of  the  leading  hardware,  software  and  network  services 
vendors  will  be  on  hand  to  show  you  how  to  increase  productivity  and  profitability 
via  the  latest  Internet  technology.  If  you  can  attend  just  one  show  this  year,  better 
make  it  ICE. 

In  addition,  the  focused  content  of  Internet  Commerce  Expo's  3-tier  conference  will 
address  the  needs  of  developers,  IT  and  business  managers  and  senior  executives. 


SCE.  If  it's  hot,  it's  here. 

If  you're  a  vendor  with  a  compelling  IT  solution...  or  a  corporate  decision  maker 
looking  for  productivity  enhancing  products,  you  need  to  be  where  it's  hot. 


Internet  Commerce  Expo 
September  9-12,  1996 
Anaheim  Convention  Center 
Anaheim,  CA 


For  information,  see  SCE  on  the  WWW 


or  Call  800-667-4ICE  {4423) 


INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


An  International  Data  Group  Company 

miDG 

Expositions,  Inc. 

The  World's  Leading  Producer  of  Computer 
Related  Conferences  and  Expositions. 


Sponsored  by 


COMPUTERWORLD 


NetworkWorld 
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Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would  like  more 
information  on:  O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone _  Fax _ 

e-Mail _ 

Mail  to:  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  111  Speen  Street,  P.0.  Box  9107, 
Framingham,  MA  01701.  Or  Fax  to:  508-370-4325  Phone:  800-667-4ICE 


The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
hopes  to  blend  art  and  commerce 
on  a  high-performance  Web  site 

When  it  comes  to  rallying  people  around 
a  project,  the  only  thing  better  than  a  mis¬ 
sion  statement  is  a  metaphor.  At  the  John 

F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  in  Washington,  members  of  the 

Web  team  routinely  refer  to  their  home 
page  as  a  “seventh  stage”:  an  online  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  six  real  stages  where  such 

non-virtual  artists  as  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zoe 
Caldwell  and  Jessye  Norman  entertain  nearly 

two  million  visitors  each  year. 

That  metaphor  is  only  approximate.  The  site 

is  not  a  true  performance  space — not 
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SCOTT  STONER:  “If 
people  encounter  us  through 
the  Web,  they  see  we  have 
discounted  tickets,  we  have 
free  events,  there  are  lots  of 
free  parking  spaces.  It  puts 
things  in  context.  ” 


Getting  a  Handel  on  the  Web 


Throwing  caution  to  the  wind, 
the  Kennedy  Center  tests  its 
week-old  site  with  a  three-hour 
musical  cybercast 

few  hours  before  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center's  20th 
annual  Messiah  Sing-Along  got 
underway,  MIS  Director  Leon 
Scioscia  wandered  out  into  the 
Hall  of  Nations,  where  he  saw  a 
line  of  people  commencing  at 
the  box  office  window,  snaking 
down  to  the  entrance  doors  and 
then  winding  back  again.  Not 
surprising,  perhaps,  for  a  free 
event.  Very  surprising  when  you 
consider  that  tickets  had  run 
out  weeks  ago  and  these  patient 
souls  were  hoping  for  no-shows. 

For  Scioscia,  that  sight  vali¬ 
dated  the  center's  decision  to 
present  a  real-time  audio  cyber¬ 
cast  of  the  sing-along  on  its 
week-old  Web  site.  The  Yuletide 


event  generally  attracts  three 
times  as  many  people  as  there 
are  seats,  and  "what  better  way 
to  let  a  broader  audience  be 
part  of  it  than  by  transmitting  it 
over  the  Net?"  Scioscia  asks. 

To  help  with  technology  and 
logistics,  the  center  enlisted  a 
Seattle  company  called  Enter- 
tainNet  Inc.,  which  has  a  track 
record  of  producing  Internet 
concerts.  For  two  12-hour  days 
before  the  event,  EntertainNet 
staff  and  Web  team  members 
labored  together  to  set  up  a 
command  post  in  the  Concert 
Hall's  greenroom,  running  fiber¬ 
optic  cables  out  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  Web  servers  and  installing 
Xing  Technology  software  for 
audio  capture  and  compression. 
They  also  set  up  two  stationary 
cameras  on  stage,  enabling  com¬ 
mand  center  staff  to  record 


snatches  of  video  and  transform 
them  into  Apple  QuickTime 
movies  for  posting  on  the  site 
during  the  event. 

The  actual  cybercast  was  a 
qualified  success,  attracting 
around  75,000  hits  in  its  three- 
hour  duration.  (Half  a  million 
more  visitors  have  since  checked 
out  the  archived  video  and 
detailed  background  material 
provided  as  a  sort  of  electronic 
playbill.)  But  audience  feedback 
was  mixed.  "There  was  some 
frustration  from  the  users  that 
the  instructions  Xing  provided 
were  too  technical,  and  [config¬ 
uring]  the  software  on  their  PCs 
was  more  than  people  wanted  to 
do,"  says  Scioscia. 

Director  of  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  Joanne  Steller  agrees: 
"When  we  were  in  the  heat  of 
getting  it  done  on  deadline,  I 


yet,  anyway— although  the  center  did  take  the  gutsy  step  of 
cybercasting  its  annual  Messiah  Sing- Along  just  one  week 
after  www.kennedy-center.org  went  live  (see  related  story, 
above).  But  while  the  site  doesn’t  stand  in  for  a  physical 
place,  as  many  commerce-centric  sites  are  meant  to  do,  it 
does  make  what  occurs  within  that  physical  place  more  ac¬ 
cessible. 

“People  look  at  the  gold  columns  outside  and  the  red  and 
the  marble  and  they  think,  ‘It’s  elitist;  it’s  not  for  me,”’  says 
Scott  Stoner,  director  of  online  services.  “If  they  encounter 
us  through  the  Web,  they  see  we  have  discounted  tickets,  we 
have  free  events,  there  are  lots  of  parking  spaces.  It  puts 
things  in  context.” 

2  hut  t) opuluv^vv^K 

especially  important  at  a  tune  when  studies  show  that  young 
adults  are  turning  away  from  “high  culture”  performances, 
such  as  classical-music  concerts,  theater  and  ballet.  Those 
are  the  people  whose  hearts  and  entertainment  dollars  the 
center  must  win  as  its  established  audience  grays;  they’re 
also  among  the  most  avid  Internet  users.  In  addition,  the 


organization  wants  to  heighten  its 
visibility  outside  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  so  that  taking  in 
a  play  at  the  Kennedy  Center — al¬ 
ready  a  popular  tourist  activity — 
becomes  as  established  a  part  of  the 
visitor’s  agenda  as  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

“If  someone  is  planning  a  trip  to 
D.C.  in  June,  we  want  them  to  see 
what’s  playing  and  make  reserva¬ 
tions,”  says  Leon  Scioscia,  director 
of  management  information  ser¬ 
vices.  “The  Web  makes  it  easier  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  know  about  us,  and  if  they  know 
about  us,  then  they’ll  come  here.” 

But  the  center  views  the  Web  as  more  than  a  mechanism 
for  attracting  new  audiences.  Its  goals  reflect  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  dual  nature  as  a  national  arts  showcase  that  receives 
some  public  funding  and  a  private  business  that  has  to  pay 
the  bills.  For  now,  the  center  is  concentrating  on  its  public 
agenda:  using  the  Net  to  engage  people  in  and  educate  them 
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looked  at  the  instructions  that 
were  going  to  be  put  up  for 
everyone  to  read,  and  I 
thought,  'Well,  I  don't  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  I'm  sure  anybody 
who  has  a  computer  is  going 
to.'  Now  I  know  that  if  the 
simplest  among  us  don't  un¬ 
derstand  it,  it's  useless." 

One  critical  voice  belonged 
to  The  Washington  Post,  which 
ran  an  editorial  applauding  the 
center's  intention  but  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  things  that 
went  wrong.  Steller  is 
philosophical:  "We're  in  show 
business,  and  critics'  reviews 
can  be  savage  sometimes," 
she  says.  But,  she  adds,  bright¬ 
ening,  "We  got  an  op-ed  piece 
in  The  Washington  Post\  We 
can  do  whole  dance  programs 
and  not  get  that  kind  of 
attention!" 

-L  Buchanan 


LEON  SCIOSCIA 
meets  weekly  with  the 
Web  team  to  generate 
ideas,  then  brings  those 
ideas  back  to  IS  and 
makes  them  happen. 


about  the  arts.  Eventually,  center  officials  hope,  it  will  also 
generate  revenues — through  remote  ticket  sales,  fund  rais¬ 
ing  and  online  sponsorships. 

Although  its  home  page  is  new,  the  Kennedy  Center’s 
experience  with  the  Internet  dates  back  to  the  early  1990s. 
That’s  when  Stoner,  then  associate  educational  director,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  to  build  an  information  resource  network  for  the 


arts-education  community. 
“The  science  and  math  peo¬ 
ple  were  already  out  there 
[on  the  Net]  because  of 
strong  funding  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,” 
says  Stoner.  “But  the  arts 
community — as  usual — was 
not  a  part  of  it.” 

Three  years  and  $750,000 
later,  the  center  and  the  NEA 
launched  ArtsEdge,  an  Inter¬ 
net-based  communications 
hub  for  arts  teachers  and 
students  around  the  world.  ArtsEdge  used  what  were  at  the 
time  cutting-edge  technologies:  e-mail,  online  conferencing 
and  gopher.  Then  came  the  Web,  and  the  center  suddenly 
found  itself  able  to  lift  a  vibrant,  visual  subject  out  of  the 
realm  of  flat,  gray  text.  The  ArtsEdge  home  page  (www 
. artsedge.kennedy-center.org )  went  live  in  April  1995,  and 
since  then  more  than  400  teachers  have  registered. 

“The  Web  allows  every  teacher,  every  school  administra- 
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JOANNE  STELLER:  ^ 
“  This  new  technology 
seems  to  be  the  groundwork 
for  how  ive  might  spread  the 
word  about  the  arts  in  the 
next  millennium.  ” 


tor,  every  arts  administrator  to  connect  with  Kennedy 
Center  programs,  to  share  best  practices,  to  identify  useful 
contacts  and  to  put  their  own  information  online  and  have 
people  comment  on  it,”  says  J.  Kevin  McMahon,  the  center’s 
associate  managing  director.  “We  have  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
grams  running  across  the  country,  but  nothing  else  even 
scratches  the  surface.”  (ArtsEdge  was  one  of  12  projects — 
and  the  only  arts-related  one — showcased  by  the  National 
Education  Summit  for  Governors  last  March.) 

But  ArtsEdge  represents  only  one  part  of  the  Kennedy 
Center’s  activities.  As  that  site  was  being  developed,  Board 
of  Trustees  member  Tom  Wheeler,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Association,  began 
mulling  the  possibility  of  creating  an  organizationwide  elec¬ 
tronic  presence  for  the  center.  He  approached  Andersen 
Consulting  for  help,  and  the  company  agreed  to  donate  its 
services.  After  evaluating  a  range  of  technology  options,  the 
consultants  settled  on  the  Internet  as  the  best  mechanism  for 


it  you  re  looking  for  proof  that 

Weo  site  development  isn’t  the  exclusive  purview  of 
propellerheads,  the  Kennedy  Center’s  initiative  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  The  techiest  member  of  the 
managing  triumvirate  is  Scioscia,  who  came  to 
ClO-dom  with  degrees  in  English  and  dramatic 
arts  (he  was  “bitten  by  the  computer  bug”  only  af¬ 
ter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  into  show 
business  in  New  York).  Then  there’s  Stoner,  who 
was  a  self-confessed  technophobe  before  he  became 


achieving  the  center’s  goals. 

Last  September,  a  team  of 
Kennedy  Center  managers 
visited  Andersen’s  Center  for 
Strategic  Technology  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Internet’s  poten¬ 
tial.  Flying  3,000  miles  to  see 
something  that  is  by  defini¬ 
tion  accessible  everywhere 
may  seem  like  a  paradox,  but 
“we  wanted  to  get  the  key 
folks  out  of  their  element  in¬ 
to  an  environment  where 
they  would  be  immersed  in 
these  kinds  of  capabilities,” 
says  John  Burke,  Andersen’s 
regional  managing  partner 
for  technology  for 
the  Northeast  and 
South  regions.  “We 
wanted  to  let  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  speak  for 
themselves.” 

Duly  impressed, 
center  staffers  re¬ 
turned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  sat  down 
around  a  table  to 
work  out  the  site’s 
content  and  direc¬ 
tion.  With  them 
were  five  Andersen 


Paying  the 
Pipers 

The  Internet's  impact  on 
copyright  issues  has  some 
artists  worried 

fideo  and  audio,  as  super¬ 
fluous  as  icing  on  broc¬ 
coli  for  some  Web  sites,  make 
perfect  sense  for  the  Kennedy 
Center.  What  better  way  to 
promote  the  center's  classical 
programs  than  by  offering  a 
snippet  from  Igor  Stravinsky's 
Violin  Concerto  in  D  Major,  or 
to  pique  interest  in  a  Spauld¬ 
ing  Gray  monologue  than  by 
letting  the  uninitiated  sample 
one  of  his  off-kilter  riffs? 

But  the  Kennedy  Center's 
plans  for  posting  such  clips — 
for  educational  and  archival  as 
well  as  promotional  purposes— 
are  hampered  by  the  vagaries 
of  current  copyright  law.  Per¬ 
forming  artists'  unions  are 
thrashing  out  these  issues,  but 
until  standard  payment  scales 


employees  who 

would  support  their  efforts  throughout  develop¬ 
ment.  (Center  officials  estimate  the  value  of  ser¬ 
vices  donated  by  Andersen  at  roughly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars:  Andersen  declined  to  specify  a  figure.) 
Tasks  were  identified  and  responsibilities  assigned; 
Stoner,  Scioscia  and  Joanne  Steller,  director  of 
marketing  services,  signed  on  to  lead  the  project. 
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and  contract  language 
emerge,  things  generally  hap¬ 
pen  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
"Everyone  is  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  what  the  use  is, 
how  much  it  should  cost  and 
how  you  protect  it,"  says 
Debby  Buchholz,  the  Kennedy 
Center's  associate  general 
counsel.  "Anything  other  than 
using  [video  or  audio  clips] 
to  sell  tickets  at  this  point  is 
problematic." 

Buchholz  says  she  certainly 
sympathizes  with  the  unions 
and  the  artists  they  repre¬ 
sent.  "They  fear  that  if  they 
put  it  up  there,  someone  with 
really  good  equipment  never 
needs  to  go  into  a  symphony 
hall  again,"  she  says.  “It's  a 
legitimate  concern."  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  bad  taste  lingers  from 
the  early  days  of  television, 
when  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  negotiated  contracts 
without  taking  into  account 
future  revenue  generators 


like  reruns  and  syndication. 
Today's  artists  “aren't  sure 
what  other  uses  [might  be] 
out  there  for  this  stuff,  and 
they  don’t  want  other  people 
making  money  off  them  when 
they  get  nothing,"  Buchholz 
explains. 

For  now,  video  and  audio  on 
the  site  are  mostly  limited  to 
brief  clips  that  have  been 
cleared  for  promotional  pur¬ 
poses.  But  the  center  is  enter¬ 
taining  more  ambitious  ideas 


i- 

f;-  ,  V  A 


that  might  require  unrestrict¬ 
ed  use  of  entire  performances. 
"What  would  be  lovely  is  for 
the  Kennedy  Center's  home 
page  to  be  like  a  library 
[where]  you  could  charge  on  a 
per-use  basis  for  people  to 
look  at  things,"  Buchholz  says. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  fabulous  to 
pay  the  way  you  do  for  a 
home-video  service  and  [pull 
up]  Zoe  Caldwell  performing 
in  'Master  Class'?" 

Jazz  pianist  Billy  Taylor,  a 


frequent  Kennedy  Center 
performer,  says  he  believes 
Internet  distribution  of  his 
work  is  both  inevitable  and 
potentially  desirable.  Record¬ 
ings  of  some  lectures  he  gave 
on  the  history  of  jazz  recently 
appeared  on  the  center's  Web 
site  but  without  music  sam¬ 
ples.  "I  assume  at  some  point 
in  time  they’ll  want  to  do 
something  along  those  lines," 
says  Taylor,  "and  I'm  sure 
we'll  work  it  out." 

His  only  stipulations  are 
that  the  technology  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  ensure 
high-quality  reproduction  of 
his  work  and,  of  course,  that 
he  be  paid.  “You'd  have  to 
have  some  organization  that 
could  monitor  [how  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  being  used]  and  make 
sure  that  everyone  was  getting 
a  fair  shake,"  he  says.  "It  costs 
us  money  to  learn  to  play.  It 
costs  us  money  to  perform.  It’s 
what  we  do  for  a  living." 

-L  Buchanan 


involved  with  ArtsEdge.  “I  am  amazed  that  I  am  sitting  here 
talking  about  technology!”  he  exclaims  during  an  interview 
in  an  office  decorated  with  his  own  weavings.  “I  can’t  pro¬ 
gram  a  computer.  I  don’t  know  HTML.  But  I  get  this!” 

Of  the  three,  Steller  had  the  least  experience  with  the 
Net  and  was  consequently  the  hardest  sell.  She  first  saw  the 
technology  demonstrated  at  the  offices  of  The  Washington 
Post,  which  was  pitching  her  to  buy  advertising  on  its 
electronic  publication,  Digital  Ink.  Steller  was  impressed 
by  what  she  heard  at  that  meeting,  especially  some  very 
attractive  Internet  usage  demographics  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area.  But  “they  mentioned  this  huge  figure  they 
wanted  us  to  spend,  and  I  just  laughed,”  says  Steller.  “I  said, 
‘Look,  we’re  already  spending  umpety-ump  dollars  with 
your  newspaper.  You  want  us  to  fund  your  R&D  project? 

I  don’t  think  so.’” 

Having  rejected  the  Post’s  overtures,  Steller  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  the  economic  argument  for  the  center  creating  its 
own  site.  Still,  when  Andersen  made  its  proposals,  “my  re¬ 


action  was  very  negative,”  she  says.  Her  reservations  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technology;  rather,  she  feared  that 
her  13-member  staff  would  end  up  bearing  most  of  the 
pain.  “It  was,  ‘Who’s  going  to  staff  this?  How  are  we  going  to 
get  the  information  together?”’  Steller  recalls.  “This  was  an¬ 
other  project  that  my  office  was  going  to  have  to  fuel,  and 
what  I  didn’t  hear  was  the  magic  word:  resources.” 

Steller’s  fears  were,  to  a  large  degree,  borne  out  as  the 
equivalent  of  four  full-time  marketing  people  were  diverted 
from  their  regular  duties  to  work  on  the  home  page.  “A  lot  of 
things  fell  by  the  wayside  because,  you  know,  the  show  goes 
on  here,  and  so  do  subscription  seasons  and  tourist  sea¬ 
sons,”  she  says.  “In  fairness  to  my  management,  who  else  are 
they  going  to  turn  to?  But  it  was  a  concern  to  me  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  available  resources  was  going  in  this 
one  direction,  which  is  basically  R&D.” 

Now,  with  the  home  page  launched  and  the  worst  behind 
her,  Steller  says  those  grueling  months  have  paid  off.  “Tom 
Wheeler  kept  saying  that  you  have  to  put  your  stake  in  the 
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The  Web  enabled  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  lift  a  vibrant ,  visual  subje 
out  of  the  realm  of  flat,  gray  text. 


ground  because  if  it  passes  you  by  and  you’re  not  there, 
you’re  gone,”  she  says.  “And  he  was  absolutely  100  percent 
right.”  Her  attitude  is  also  somewhat  softened  by  the  center’s 
recent  approval  of  three  of  the  four  positions  she  says  the 
marketing  department  needs  to  maintain  its  normal  activi¬ 
ties  while  keeping  fresh  content  flowing  to  the  Web  site.  “I’m 
not  sure  it  will  take  away  my  peptic  ulcer,  but  at  least  it’s  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,”  she  says. 

Just  US  thlYLQS  are  calming 

down  in  marketing  they’re  heating  u]£l#IS,  driven  in  part 
by  Scioscia’s  enthusiasm  for  the  project.  (He  talks  about 
an  upcoming  Java  conference  in  the  excited  tones  of  a  kid 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Disneyland.)  Scioscia  meets  week¬ 
ly  with  Stoner,  Steller  and  other  core  staff  members  to 
discuss  ideas  for  content  and  programs;  then  he  takes 
those  ideas  back  to  IS  and  figures  out  how  to  make  them 
happen.  Recent  projects  included  an  application  that 
allows  site  visitors  to  search  a  ticketing  database  for  a 
show’s  title,  genre,  dates  and  availability. 

Online  ticket  sales  are  another  area  the  center  wants  to 
explore,  although  lingering  security  issues  must  be  resolved 
before  any  real  “money”  transactions  take  place.  There  are 

SOFTWARE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Kennedy  Center's  main  Web  and  ArtsEdge  sites  live  on 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  SparcStation  5  machines,  running  a 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.  Commerce  server  and  an  NCSA 
server,  respectively.  Both  servers  are  on  a  small  network  that 
is  connected  via  a  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  2501  router  to  a  T1  line. 
Internal  users  have  Internet  e-mail  access  via  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Gateway  to  SMTP. 


also  labor  concerns:  The  union  agreement  with  Kennedy 
Center  management  governing  box  office  operations  re¬ 
quires  that  a  union  member  handle  all  tickets.  “We  can  use 
the  home  page  to  have  orders  sent  in,  but  somebody  in  our 
office  needs  to  download  them  and  service  them,”  says  the 
center’s  associate  general  counsel,  Debby  Buchholz.  “So 


you  can’t  do  pure  electronic  ticketing.”  Placing  orders 
through  e-mail  is  acceptable,  however,  and  the  center  plans 
to  offer  that  capability  soon. 

Online  ticket  sales  might  save  the  center  some  money,  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  make  it  much.  For  that  purpose,  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  feeling  out  potential  advertisers  (such  as  the  Lexuses 
and  Chanels  of  the  world,  which  already  buy  space  in  its 
print  playbills)  and  looking  into  Net-based  fund  raising.  In 
addition,  McMahon  says  he  wants  to  entice  donors  with  the 
offer  of  online  premiums,  such  as  performance  videos  and 
live  chats  with  high-profile  performers.  “We  do  that  now 
with  cast  parties  and  special  receptions  we  have  for  some  of 
our  donors  and  friends,”  he  says.  “On  the  Web,  you  could  do 
the  same  thing  for  a  much  broader  audience  and  include 
people  who  are  not  geographically  close  to  the  center.” 

Steller  is  also  moving  ahead  with  some  marketing  plans: 
promoting  performances  through  linking  relationships 
(with  Disney’s  “Beauty  and  the  Beast”  site,  for  example)  and 
offering  special  discounts  to  Web  site  visitors.  “We’re  going 
to  do  more  and  more  experimentation  with  special  offers  up 
to  and  including  fire  sales,”  says  Steller.  “We’ve  got  a  series  of 
performances,  and  maybe  Tuesday  nights  aren’t  selling  [that 
well],  so  for  a  limited  time  on  the  Internet  only,  you  can  get 
a  discount  on  seats  for  Tuesday  nights.”  In  the  past,  such  of¬ 
fers  were  usually  made  through  radio  promotions,  which 
took  longer  to  arrange  and  were  therefore  little  help  in  un¬ 
loading  unsold  tickets  as  curtain  time  approached.  With  the 
Web,  “we  can  make  those  decisions  and  enact  them  with  a 
couple  of  HTML  strokes,”  says  Steller. 

The  Internet  may  prove  comparable  to  radio — and  televi¬ 
sion — in  more  ways  than  as  a  medium  for  ticket  sales, 

Steller  suggests.  “When  you  think  about  the  past  25  years  in 
television  and  the  eminence  of  things  like  Great  Perfor¬ 
mances  on  PBS  and  Evening  at  the  Pops,  the  Kennedy  Center 
has  been  MIA,”  she  says.  “This  new  technology  seems  to  be 
the  groundwork  for  how  we  might  make  our  name  and 
spread  the  word  about  the  performing  arts  in  the  next  mil¬ 
lennium.”  CO 

Executive  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
buchanan@cio.com. 
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INTERNET  USERS  ARE 
NOTORIOUSLY  PICKY 
ABOUT  E-MAIL 


BUT  SOMEHOW  WE  SATISFIED  10  MILLION  OF  THEM. 


If  an  e-mail  program  can  survive  the  merciless  scrutiny  of 
the  Internet  community,  it’s  got  to  be  good.  Unlike  many 
other  e-mail  packages,  Eudora  Pro™  is  an  open,  standards- 
based  e-mail  application  designed  specifically  for  the 
Internet.  It  has  all  the  powerful  features  you’ll  ever  need. 
Yet  it’s  extremely  easy  to  use. 

Eudora  Pro  lets  you  attach  sound,  graphics,  or  video 
files  to  any  message  and  automatically  launches  them  in 
their  applications.  It  also  separates  your  urgent  memos 


from  your  regular  ones  with  rules-based  message  filters. 
You  even  get  a  built-in  spelling  checker  and  a  customizable 
address  book. 

Eudora  Pro  also  includes  step-by-step  online  help  and 


“Cleanly  implemented  and  simple 
to  use,  Eudora  has  become  one  of  my 
favorite  tools  for  cruising  the  net.’’ 
-PC  World 

“Eudora  is  the  pioneer  Internet 
e-mail. . .  ”  -MacUser 

aw 


90  days  of  free  technical  support.  Want  more  information 
about  our  award-winning  Windows®  and  Macintosh®  versions? 
Just  call  1-800-2-EUD0RA,  ext.  86080  Or  send  us 
e-mail  at  eudora-sales9@qualcomm.com.  Or  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.qualcomm.com/quest/  QUALCOAAAA 


Information  regarding  the  number  of  Eudora  users  provided  by  the  Third  MIDS  Internet  Demographic  Survey,  December  1995.  QUALCOMM  Enterprise  Software  Technologies,  6455  Lusk  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92121-2779  USA. 

©  1996  by  QUALCOMM  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  Eudora  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  licensed  to  QUALCOMM  Incorporated.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Range  of  Address 

It  seems  like  everyone  and  his  uncle  has  a  tool  to  help  you  find  stuff  on  the 
Web.  But  hardly  anyone  is  doing  the  same  for  e-mail  addresses,  which  is  kinda 
weird  when  you  consider  that  most  people  still  think  e-mail  is  the  Internet's 
killer  app. 

Four'll  Corp.'s  online  directory  is  probably  the  closest  thing  to  a  "compre¬ 
hensive"  listing  of  the  30  million-plus  e-mail  users  worldwide.  The  company 
has  culled  about  5  million  addresses  from  Usenet  groups,  Internet  service  pro¬ 
vider  data  and  affinity  group  listings— not  to  mention  just  plain  folks  who  reg¬ 
ister  on  its  site  to  become  more  “findable"  themselves  and  to  receive  enhanced 
searching  capabilities.  (The  company  says  it  expects  to  have  10  million  address¬ 
es  by  the  end  of  the  year.) 

Registrants  key  in  their  names  and  e-mail  addresses  and  as  little  or  as  much 
information  as  they  choose:  employer  names,  professional  affiliations— even 
their  old  high  schools  (if  you're  not  big  on  reunions,  skip  this).  By  defining 
searches  around  these  parameters,  users  can  locate  long-lost  relatives,  poten¬ 
tial  business  partners  or  deep-pocketed  alumni. 

Searching  or  listing  yourself  in  the  directory  is  free;  Fourll  also  offers  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  fee,  such  as  expanded  listings,  home  page  creation  for  individuals 
and  businesses,  and  pretty  good  privacy  (PGP)  key  certification.  And  speaking  of 
privacy,  it's  a  big  to-do  for  Fourll,  which  swears  not  to  sell  or  trade  its  listees' 
e-mail  addresses  or  suffer  scalawags  who  use  them  for  dubious  purposes.  Call 
415  617-2000  or  check  it  out  on  the  Web  at  www.fourll.com. 


I 


Pulling  Up  Socks 

If  you're  an  Internet  old-timer,  you're  probably  familiar 
with  Socks,  a  client/server  firewall  protocol  that's  been 
hanging  out  in  the  public  domain  for  some  time  now.  In  a 
nutshell,  Socks  lives  between  a  company's  private  network 
and  the  Internet,  preventing  unwelcome  access  while  acting 
as  a  central  contact  point  for  users  of  both. 

But  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world: 

Socks  is  not  universally  supported  by  client 
applications  and  TCP/IP  stack  vendors, 
nor  does  it  support  universal  datagram 
protocol  (UDP)  or  server-to-server  en¬ 
crypted  communication.  At  least,  it  never 
used  to.  Now  the  Internet  Business  Unit  of 
NEC  Technologies  Inc.,  which  has  support¬ 
ed  and  maintained  Socks  since  1993,  has 
unveiled  a  commercial-grade  version  of 
the  product  (SocksPlus)  and  incorporated 
it  into  a  firewall  called  PrivateNet.  The 


So  Simple  a  Really 
Smart  Child  Can  Do  It 

nCharge  for  the  Internet  from  System 
Management  Arts  Inc.  (SMARTS)  may 
become  the  self-cleaning  oven  of  Internet 
tools.  By  automating  the  installation,  con¬ 
figuration  and  day-to-day  management 
of  Internet  services,  the  software  enables 
companies  to  turn  over  those  duties  to 
non-Unix  types,  making  the  project  less  of 
a  drain  on  existing  human  resources. 

InCharge  installs  and  configures  your 
Internet  operating  system  and  services, 
including  e-mail,  DNS,  WWW,  FTP  and 
Usenet  news.  Once  everything's  set  up, 
the  product  assumes  responsibility  for  all 
operations,  continuously  monitoring  and 
analyzing  critical  system  and  service  pa¬ 
rameters.  When  a  problem  is  identified, 
the  software  either  notifies  an  adminis¬ 
trator  or  triggers  a  program  to  fix  it.  For 
example,  if  the  predetermined  disk  ca¬ 
pacity  for  saving  news  is  exceeded,  In- 
Charge  will  delete  articles  in  user-speci¬ 
fied  order  until  a  safe  level  is  reached. 

InCharge  also  simplifies  drudge  work- 
such  as  adding  or  deleting  users  and 
hosts-to  the  point  where  it  can  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  clerical  staff.  It  does  the  tracking 
thing  as  well,  collecting  usage  statistics. 

SMARTS  is  reachable  at  914  948-6200 
or  on  the  Web  at  www.smarts.com. 

company  is 
targeting  both 

folks  who  have  already  implemented  their  own  roll-your- 
own  Socks  solutions  but  want  something  easier  to  maintain 
and  network  administrators  with  little  security  expertise 
who  are  looking  for  a  firewall  that  can  be  installed  and 
maintained  by  a  reseller.  (PrivateNet  is 
available  to  qualified  VARs  through  In¬ 
gram  Micro  Inc.  and  Tech  Data  Corp.) 

PrivateNet  is  a  proxy-server-based 
firewall,  meaning  it  eliminates  direct  links 
between  the  Net  and  a  LAN  or  between 
secure  "subnets"  on  a  LAN  (in  other  words, 
it  filters  connections  rather  than  packets). 

The  system  runs  off  a  CD-ROM  disk, 
making  it  tamper-proof  and  easy  to  up¬ 
date.  For  information,  call  408  433-1226 
or  surf  over  to  www.privatenet.com. 
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Within  Easy  Reach 
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One  way  to  prevent  your  newly  webbed  workers  from 
wasting  time  cruising  all  the  Friends  home  pages  is  to 
give  them  something  useful  to  do  with  their  connections. 

With  Novell  Inc.'s  GroupWise  WebAccess 
product,  for  example,  employees  can 
use  the  Net  to  access  the  compa¬ 
ny's  communication  and  collab¬ 
oration  tools. 

The  product  essentially 
puts  a  Web  handle  on  Novell's 
GroupWise  Universal  In  Box, 
letting  anyone  with  an  Internet 
— connection  and  an  HTML  1.0- 

compliant  browser  schedule  meet¬ 
ings,  listen  to  voice  mail,  receive 
documents,  send  Internet  e-mail,  read  fax¬ 
es  and  view  attachments.  It  also  includes  secure  message 
storage  for  e-mail,  a  searchable  address  book  and  a  morph¬ 
ing  feature  that  allows  users  to  convert  outbound  messages 
to  other  formats.  Novell  is  targeting  intranet  users,  who  can 
expand  their  Web  applications  from  simple  information  de- 


A  Fine  and  Public  Place 

A  I  Gore's  vision  of  a  computer  in  every  pot 
notwithstanding,  there's  still  something  like 
256  million  people  in  the  United  States  sons  Web 
access  and,  consequently,  with  no  way  of  seeing 
that  way-cool  site  your  organization  just  sunk  a 
bundle  into.  But  MicroTouch  Systems  Inc.  has  a  so¬ 
lution:  The  company's  new  Prospector  "public" 


livery  to  intraenterprise  collaboration,  and  remote  or  mobile  workers, 
who  may  want  to  communicate  with  external  customers  and  the 
home  office  over  the  Net. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Campbell  Services  Inc.  recently  introduced  the 
OnTime  Web  Edition,  which  enables  anyone  with  a  Web  browser  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  company's  calendar  tool  from  the  Net.  Campbell  is  also  work¬ 
ing  on  products  that 
provide  global  calen¬ 
daring  and  schedul¬ 
ing  capabilities,  en¬ 
hance  support  for 
mobile  users  and  en¬ 
able  scheduling  be¬ 
tween  organizations. 

Novell  is  reach¬ 
able  at  801  429- 
7000  or  at  www 
.novell.com.  Ditto 
Campbell:  810 
559-5955  or  www 
.ontime.com. 


Coffee  Service 

J 


ive 


browser  enables  businesses  to  showcase  their  sites  in  "WebStations"  that  can 
anywhere-such  as  airport  terminals  or  employee  cafeterias. 

WebStations  are  essentially  kiosks  or  tabletop  setups  consisting  of  a  PC,  touch 
monitor,  Internet  connection  and,  of  course,  the  Prospector  browser,  which  is  based  on 
Spyglass  Mosaic.  The  product's  simplified  interface  features  touch-screen  usage  with 
only  five  navigation  keys,  a  help  button  and  an  optional  print  button-all  larger  than 
average.  Prospector's  SurfControl  feature  lets  businesses  confine  users  to  specific  sites, 
so  snack  cake  lovers  can't  use  the  Hostess  station  to  check  out  what's  new  with 
Tastykake,  for  example.  Content  can  be  stored  locally;  therefore,  access  is  generally 
quicker,  and  companies  can  add  non-Web  material  to  supplement  their  sites. 

Customers  or  prospects  might  use  WebStations  in  a  lobby,  demo  room  or  trade 
show  booth;  employees  could  access  a  corporate  intranet  from  a  cafeteria  or  hall¬ 
way.  Live  Internet  access  is  both  programmable  (at  the  touch  of  a  hot  key)  and 
controllable  (through  the  aforementioned  SurfControl  and  a  feature  that  deacti¬ 
vates  hot  links  to  other  sites). 

For  information,  call  508  659-9000  or  visit  the  Web  at  www.microtouch.eom. 
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ava— like  the  Web  itself—  is  at  least 
as  much  about  utility  as  it  is  about 
looks.  And  what  could  be  more  useful  than 
linking  corporate  databases  to  the  Web? 

Open  Horizon  Inc.'s  Connection  for  Java 
enables  corporate  developers  to  build  Java 
applets  that  do  just  that.  Unlike  data  con¬ 
nectivity  solutions  based  on  common  gate¬ 
way  interface  or  Perl  scripts,  the  product 
provides  continuous  access  to  existing  data 
and  legacy  systems  through  Java-enabled 
Web  browsers,  without  requiring  a  Web 
server  gateway.  The  product  works  with 
any  open  database  connectivity  (ODBC)- 
compliant  database,  including  Oracle, 
Sybase,  Informix,  DB2/6000  and  SQL  Serv¬ 
er.  And  because  making  it  easier  for  people 
to  get  at  data  raises  all  kinds  of  pesky 
security  issues,  the  company's  Connection 
Security  Broker  beefs  up  Java  applets  with 
secure  single  sign-on  and  user  authentica¬ 
tion,  authorization  and  data  encryption. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  build  Java  appli¬ 
cations  before  you  can  do  anything  with 
them.  Open  Horizons  has  that  covered  too, 
with  its  Java  QuickBrew  Series  of  develop¬ 
ment  tools.  Quickbrew,  co-produced  with 
Claremont  Technology  Group,  offers  soft¬ 
ware,  training  and  consulting  packages  for 
neophyte  Java  developers  (is  there  any  oth¬ 
er  kind?)  charged  with  creating  enterprise 
applications  for  the  Web.  Find  out  about 
both  by  calling  415  598-1200  or  clicking 
on  over  to  www.openhorizon.com. 


Scalable  Web  applications? 
Open  Environment  won’t  wait. 


“ Bluestone’s 
Sapphire/Web  has  the 
open,  visual  toolset  we 
needed  to  ‘Mambo’ our 
clients  to  a  scalable, 
high-performance 
multi-tiered  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  Web.” 

Adam  Honig 

VP,  Internet  Division 

Open  Environment  Corp. 
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They’re  developing  for  the  Web  TODAY  with  Sapphire/Web. 


Everybody’s  talking  about  it. 

But  who’s  delivering  the  hot  technology 
to  build  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  Web  applications? 

Open  Environment’s 
new  Mambo™  develop¬ 
ment  environment 
(www.OpenEnv.com)  helps 
companies  build  scalable 
multi-tiered  Web  applica¬ 
tions.  Robust  applications 
that  maintain  high  data 
availability  while  handling 
thousands  of  simultane¬ 
ous  users. 

What  tool  do  they  rely 
on  to  build  Web-based 
client/server  applications? 
Sapphire/Webf  from  Bluestone.® 


Only  Sapphire/Web  lets  you 
build  with  a  comprehensive  set  of  visual 
tools.  Just  point  and 
click  to  bind  your  data¬ 
base— including  its 
native  SQL,  stored 
procedures,  existing 
functions,  executables, 
files  and  even  legacy 
systems— to  your 
HTML  forms.  So  Web 
applications  that  take 
orders  or  service  cus¬ 
tomers  come  to  life 
quickly  and  easily. 

Enough  talk. 

With  Sapphire/Web, 
you  can  get  started  today.  You  might 
wait,  but  the  Web  won’t. 


Sapphire/Web 


•  Visual:  easy  to  use  for 
novices,  yet  powerful 
enough  for  large  develop¬ 
ment  teams. 

•  Open:  works  with  your 
HTML  editor,  server  and 
browser  of  choice;  allows 
you  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  Web  technology. 

•  Robust:  generates  C  and 
C++ for  the  ultimate  in 
power,  performance  and 
portability. 


Start  today!  Download 
Sapphire/Web  FREE! 


Get  more  information  or  an  evaluation 
copy  at  http://www.bluestone.com. 

Or  call  (609)  727-4600. 

We’ll  also  send  “The 
Web  Won’t  Wait” - 
which  profiles  other 
Sapphire/Web  fans 
like  META  Group. 


Sapphire/Web 
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•  Manages  any  local  or  remote 
Web  site 


•  Integrates  with  desktop 
authoring  tools 

•  Shows  the  structure  of  a  site 
at  a  glance 

•  Automatically  analyzes  and 
verifies  links 

•  Saves  time  and  increases  your 
productivity 

To  get  more  information  or  place  your  order  for 

NetCarta  WebMapper  online,  www.netcarta.com, 

or  by  calling  1+800+461+2449. 


NetCarta 


NetCarta  Corporation 

5617  Scotts  Valley  Drive,  Suite  100 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 
PHONE:  1+800/461-2449 
Fax:  1+408/461-8939 

www,  netcarta .  com 
info@netcarta.com 
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